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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


In the first edition this grammar was published as the first 
part of a “‘ Manual of Colloquial Tibetan,” the second part con- 
sisting of an English-Tibetan Colloquial Dictionary. In this 
second edition both parts have not only been revised, but have also 
been considerably enlarged. The map accompanying this edition 
—the latest from the Indian Survey Department—is bulkier 
than the Royal Geographical Society’s map of 1904, with which 
the first edition was furnished. It has therefore been found best 
to bring out the Grammar and Dictionary as separate books. 
The map accompanies the Grammar. 

2. The Tibetan words have been romanized throughout the 
Grammar, for the convenience of those who lack either the time 
or the inclination to master the Tibetan character. Many 
additions have been made, especially in the Chapters on the Verb 
and in the Conversational Exercises, which latter number thirty- 
two as against eighteen in the first edition. 

3. As Political Officer in Sikkim I was in charge of the diplo- 
matic relations of the British Government with Tibet and Bhutan 
also. Much material for framing rules and illustrations has 
therefore been gleaned from my Tibetan friends of all classes, High 
Priests, Cabinet Ministers, civil and military officers, shop-keepers, 
mule-drivers, peasants, etc., etc., during my fifteen years’ service 
in Tibet and on the borderland. Among all these my thanks are 
especially due to Rai Sahib Kusho Pahlese of the noble family of 
Pahla in Lhasa. And Mr. David Macdonald, British Trade 
Agent at Yatung, Tibet, has again rendered valuable assist- 
ance. 

4. In addition to the grammars formerly consulted 1 have 
examined Mr. Hannah’s careful work, which was not published 
until some years after my first edition had seen the light. My 
acknowledgments are also due to the Government of Bengal, 
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who have defrayed the cost of this edition also in return for the 
copyright which I have made over to them, 

5. This Grammar has been adopted as one of the text-books 
in the High Proficiency examination in the Tibetan language, 
held under the auspices of the Government of India. 

6. In conclusion I must express my pleasure at finding that a 
second edition was called for owing to the first edition being 
sold out,—a rare occurrence among books on Tibet,—for it may 
be hoped that some have found it useful. 


D : : 
ARJEELING C. A. BELL. 


November, 1919. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION OF “MANUAL OF 
COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN.” 


1. The object of this little work is to provide a practical hand- 
book for those who wish to acquire a speedy knowledge of Collo- 
quial Tibetan. It, therefore, does not deal with the written lan- 
guage, which differs widely from the colloquial, and is useless for 
conversational purposes. 

2. Notwithstanding the political and commercial importance of 
Tibet it is remarkable that so few Europeans are able to converse 
with the people in theirown tongue, The language is undoubted- 
ly a hard one to acquire on account of the complexity of the 
grammar, the intricacy of the spelling, the fine shades of pro- 
nunciation, the different terminology, known as the honorific, 
employed in addressing the higher classes, the variety of dialects, 
and the distinction, already noted, between the literary and spoken 
language. To minimise these difficulties and to make the ap- 
proach to the colloquial as easy as possible, is the aim of this 
handbook. It seeks to do so by giving a minimum of grammati- 
cal notes, fully explained by examples, a clear statement of the 
rules of pronunciation, a simple system of phonetic spelling in the 
Roman character, a set of conversational exercises and a suffi- 
ciently full vocabulary of both common and honorific words to 
meet the ordinary requirements of conversation with all classes. 

3. Tibet is essentially a country of dialects. A well-known 
proverb says— 

nA ~ 
| Aes RAS | 
yj NN ~ 
JAN NV NANOS I] 
‘“‘Kvery district its own dialect ; 
Every lama his own doctrine.” 


Under these circumstances it was necessary to select the 
dialect most widely spoken, and that of Lhasa has been chosen 
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accordingly. It is not only the dialect of the Central Province, 
but may be said to be also the lingua franca of the whole of Tibet. 
It is more generally spoken than any other, and is recognized as 
the most correct form of speech by all. 

4, The Vocabulary contains somewhat less than ten thousand 
Tibetan words, the number of separate English words being some 
seven thousand or about twice as many as those contained in any 
colloquial Tibetan vocabulary up to date. The remaining three 
thousand words are made up of about two thousand honorific 
words and one thousand extra Tibetan words. Where two or 
more Tibetan words are given for one English equivalent, all are 
in common colloquial use and the one placed first is the com- 
monest. It is hoped that the honorific words given may be found 
useful. Existing vocabularies give but few. A knowledge of 
honorific words is essential for talking to or of Tibetans of good 
position. It is hoped also that the exercises in Tibetan hand- 
writing given in Part I, Chapter XVII, may assist any student, 
who so desires, to learn how to write Tibetan letters and other 
documents in a clear and correct style. 

5. It is recommended that the grammar be used as follows: 
The rules of each Chapter should be perused and their accom- 
panying examples learnt by heart. The Words at the end of the 
Chapter should then be committed to memory as far as possible, 
and the exercise (for reading and copying) should be read aloud 
to the teacher to ensure correct pronunciation, and every word 
should be understood. After this the other Exercise (for transla- 
tion) should be translated vivd voce and then written down, care 
being taken, when writing, to verify the spelling, as very few 
Tibetan teachers can spell correctly. On the following day the 
Tibetan half of the reading exercise should be covered up, and the 
Knglish half re-translated into Tibetan, first vevd voce and then in 
writing. If the above plan is followed the student will gain the 
soundest possible knowledge of the language. But if the student 
has not time for the above thorough system, he should omit the 
writing of both exercises and limit himself to the vivd voce. 
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6. As regards teachers it is best to obtain at first one who 
speaks English. If the teacher can speak the Lhasa language 
also, so much the better, but very few of the English-speaking 
Tibetans in the Darjeeling district or in Sikkim are really pro- 
ficient in the latter. As soon as he can converse a little, the 
student should change to a Lhasa man that speaks Tibetan only, 
so as to be certain of always speaking in Tibetan. When the 
teacher knows English or Hindustani there is always a tendency 
for the conversation to drop into the latter languages. The Lhasa 
teacher should of course be as well educated a man as is procur- 
able. The student should also, when he is able to understand and 
converse a little, call in Tibetans of the Lhasa province to talk to 
him, one at a time, changing them every two or three weeks. 
Tibetans are generally ready to talk; they have not the formal 
constraint of manner which characterizes so many of the Indian 
races. The more he calls in thus, the better will he be able to 
understand and reply to any chance Tibetan he meets. 

7. A word as to the system of romanization. In this, which is 
believed to be as phonetic as possible, I had reluctantly to differ 
from the various systems of my predecessors, as none of them 
seemed to me to reproduce the sounds in the dialect of Lhasa, 
though some reproduced those in the Sikkimese and other 
dialects. The system followed in this book is nearly the same as 
that recommended to Government for official reports, etc., by 
Captain O’Connor, C.I.E., Trade Agent at Gyangtse, and the 
author, but distinguishes the different sounds with greater accu- 
racy than was considered necessary in the Government system. 

8. The Tibetan words and syllables in brackets are those used 
in the simple form of book-language. Where the pronunciation 
of the literary and spoken form of a word is the same, the literary 
form alone is given, since the sole object of entering the spoken 
form is to show the exact pronunciation of the word. 

9. In conclusion, I must acknowledge my obligations to the 
Government of Bengal for their patronage, to the Grammars of the 
Rev. Graham Sandberg, the Rev. H. A. Jaschke and the Rev. 
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Father A. Desgodins, and especially to Mr. Henderson's Tibetan 
Manual, which marks a great advance in the Tibetan colloquial 
over any of its predecessors. And most of all are my thanks due 
to Mr. David Macdonald, who has revised this book throughout, 
and to whose unrivalled knowledge of both colloquial and literary 
Tibetan are largely due whatever merits the work may possess. 


CuyumsBi, TIBET: 
March, 1905. C. A. BELL. 
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GRAMMAR OF 
COLLOQUIAL TIBETAN. 


—2§e-— 


Note.—Where the colloquial and the literary form differ the latter 
is given in brackets in the Tibetan character. In the romanized 
Tibetan the colloquial forms alone are given. 


CHAPTER I. 
THe ALPHABET AND ITS PRONUNCIATION. 

1. The Tibetan Alphabet was originally taken from the 
Sanskrit Devanagari in the 7th century A.D., but many of the 
letters,especially in Central Tibet, now represent sounds differ- 
ent from their prototypes. Both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan 
pronunciations have changed considerably during this period. 

2. The Tibetan letters are as follow :— 


Consonants and their romanized equivalents. 


Surds. Aspirates. Sonants. Nasals. 


Gutturals m ka a kha ay ka qc" nga 
Palatals @ cha | & chha E° cha 3 nya 


Dentals 5" ta gq tha S ta a na 
Labials Ly pa | 2 pha 2" pa RY" ma 
Sibilants S tsa | & tsha E* téa 
Semi-vowels oy wa e ska = sa ae a nee: 
WP ya | HX ra ay la 
aq sha | & sa sy ha WY" a 
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3. In this Chapter I endeavour to give as nearly as possible 
the sound represented by each Tibetan letter. The romaniza- 
tion throughout is intended only as a rough guide to the pro- 
nunciation for those who are unable to give the time for study- 
ing the exact pronunciation. The consonants when used as 
initials, v.e., when immediately preceding the vowel of a sy!- 
lable, are pronounced as below. 


am The & in the Hindustani word kam. To be pronounced 


with the tongue between the teeth and without breath- 
ing. 
‘al an aspirated k, e.g., block-head, pronounced in one breath. 


The same as the aspirated & in Hindustani words, e.y., 
khana. 


ay also a A but pronounced through the throat and ina 
lower tone-than i 

&° like the ng in coming. Say coming in, eliminating the 
first four letters com1. 

& chin chin. To be pronounced with the tongue between 


the teeth and without breathing. 


& ch aspirated, e.g., touch-hands pronounced in one breath, 


v.e., like the aspirated ch in Hindustani. 


&" is also a ch pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone than 9° 


3 as the initial sound in nuisance. 


CHAPTER 1. 3 
a Dental ¢ to be pronounced with the tongue between the 


teeth and without breathing. This 5 and ay differ 


from the English ¢ and n, in that the English letters 
require the tongue to be placed against the roof of the 
mouth and so have a heavier sound. 


aspirated t, e.g., ¢hora in Hindustani; or—subject to the 


difference noted under 5 —pat hard pronounced 1n one 


breath. Not to be confused with the English ¢h sound, 
in words like the. 


is like e but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone than a) | 
is like the English n, e.g., in nest subject to the difference 


noted under 5 


like English p as in pear, to be pronounced with the 


tongue between the teeth and without breathing. 


aspirated p, e.g., stop here pronounced as one word. 


Not to be confused with ph sound occurring in English 
words like phantasy, etc. 


is also a p but pronounced through the throat and in a 
lower tone than £J° If it forms the second syllable of 


a word whose first syllable ends with a vowel or with 


CQ "x" or QJ" it is pronounced as w" 


W 
x 
ay 
4 
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as English m, e.g., in man. 


ts is pronounced like weights eliminating the letters weigh. 


To be pronounced with the tongue between the teeth 
and without breathing. 


as ts aspirated, e.g., in pats hard pronounced as one word. 
is also a ts, but pronounced through the throat and in a 


lower tone than =" 


like w in English, e.g., in weng. 
Something like sh in English, but pronounced in a 


lower tone and more through the throat. 


Something like s in English, but pronounced in a lower 


tone and more through the throat. 


has no pronunciation of its own. When it precedes 


aes 4" or E’, these letters are pronounced respec- 


tively like g in gun, 7 in gam, d in den, b in bend, and 
ds in pads. See also para. 23. | 


like y in English, e.g., in yacht. 


is short like r in English, e.g., in rat. It is never rolled. 


like J in English, ¢.g., in linger. 


like sh in English, but pronounced sharply and through 
the teeth. — | 


CHAPTER 1. o 
4" like s in English, but pronounced sharply and through 
the teeth. 
i like h aspirated in English, e.g., in hand. 


tA" When a vowel is initial, either (" or Q° is used as its 
base. The difference in pronunciation of these two is 
that the throat is opened for (A and kept closed for 


Q° The result is that WW" carries the ordinary vowel 
sound, whatever the vowel may be; while Q’ in the 
case of Ks OP ae gives a slight, but very slight sound 


of w; eg., Ax noise = something between ur and wur 


though more like ur. 
a 


4, The five vowels are called ARS Yang-nga: WR" 
ee 
ey we Ay 
The four vowel-signs are tae. 


Every consonant implies a following a, unless another vowel 


is attached. This a is sounded like the English wu in rub. 
S ae S ; 
~ named aay ki-ku, like 1 in in or tin, e.g., NH" man = m2. 
named AAT skap-kyu, like oo in root when intial or 


final. Like uw in pull, when medial, ¢.g., 7 boat = 


tru ; AA” west = nup. 
ww 
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~ named anny Deng-bu, like ein men. But when final 
also often like z in tin, e.g., acy to take == lem-pa ; 
BRay hey — dim. 

~ named ax na-ro, like o in hole; e.g., aqsyer to come 


back = lok-pa. 


5. The Tibetan letters with the four vowel-signs are as 
follow :— 


Ay hi. = A Khu, «BY ie, ERAN] ngom. 
3 chi 5 chhu & cke $5 | nyon. 
5 te q thu x te a5 [ nor. 

zl pi. = phu A pe. HAN] mi. 
Sts. BF tshu. EF tee, BAN | wal. 
Gm Fu Re HRY yl. 
Rr. | Qf lu. = she. NEY song. 


a he. NY] Om. (The o is named “le- 


kor,” and represents the letter X")_ 


The above set of examples is that ordinarily used in 
Tibetan schools and monasteries. 

6. Final Consonants.—The preceding paragraph shows 
the ordinary pronunciation of the vowels which is, however, 
further affected by some of the final consonants. Of final con- 
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sonants there are only ten; that is to say, though any conso- 
nant may begin a syllable only one of these ten consonants may 
end it. These ten final consonants are as follow :— 


TRS Fea Aaa Let us briefly consider the pronun- 
ciation of each as a final, and its effect upon the pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel. 

ay 1s pronounced so slightly as hardly to be heard and short- 
ens the preceding vowel. When followed, however, by 


another consonant ina second syllable of the same 
word it is clearly pronounced, and does not affect the 


pronunciation of the preceding vowel, thus Ray eye 
= mt, but aga er to hit = phok-pa. 

f° is pronounced more sharply than whenaninitial. It does 
not affect the pronunciation of the preceding vowel, 
€.9., Re name== ming, but sounded sharply. The 
sound of final 5] and &° can be obtained from the 


teacher with but little practice. 


x | These all modify the sounds of the preceding vowels a, 

and 0; i.e.,@ into e (in French les); winto % (in French 

ay L sur); o into 6 (e.g., hdren in German or eu in French 

ar | peu). These modified sounds will, therefore, be roman- 
J ized into e, 6, % respectively. 


The final consonant itself is not pronounced; e.g., QA 
manure = Iti, QA\’ wool = ge, Saray to flee = fr0-pa. 


x makes the preceding vowel short; QJ’ and 4" 
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make it long, thus Qs’ manure = lit (short wu); but 
AIAN’ body = lu (long wu). 

a modifies vowels as alol and &\" modify them, but is 
itself pronounced, ¢.g., als, answer = len. When 
followed by g]°Z"4)" or RH in the same word it is pro- 
nounced as m, e.g., RFT precious = rvm-po-chhe. 


_\ Do not affect the pronunciation of the vowel, and are 
themselves pronounced the same as when initial, ¢.g., 


Ny" L &A delegate = tshap, BNL) bridge = sam-pa, ax’ 
~ corner = Sur. But 3" like ay is sometimes pro- 


nounced so lightly as hardly to be heard. 
Q° is not itself pronounced but lengthens the sound of the 


vowels preceding it. No vowel except the indirect a 
precedes it, ¢.9., ANNA’ sky = nam-kha. 

7. Affix.—The letter 4)" also occcurs as a second final 
consonant or affix after either of the four letters ayaa 
It is not pronounced, but in the case of ay Héeeded by a, 
it has the effect of lengthening the a, e.g., AIAN aT 


yes=ld-st. It is sometimes written in an incomplete form 


below the final consonant thus ayaray 
z 
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8. Sanskrit Letters.—The following six letters taken 
from the Sanskrit are occasionally used in the Colloquial 
language, namely :— 


c BR r e Pe a 
tra thra dra na kha khya. 
C is known as ta-lo-tra, which means “ ta reversed is tra”’ ; 


e as na-lo-na, “na reversed is na”’; and so on. 


9, Examples. 


[ The student is recommended to cover the romanized Tibetan letters 
with a piece of paper and thus to test his knowledge of the alphabet 
and its pronunciation. | 


mar leather = ko-wa. AY’ earth = sa. 

as’ encampment = gar. 3°” to eat = sa-wa. 
4 Ee’ tree=shing. AEN faith = te-pa. 
& water = chhu. AC’ and = tang. 


la") mother — a-ma. AIRY] work = le-ka. 


ax light, s.==6. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| QS] sheep = lu. 
lal profit = phen. AYA" hand = lak-pa. 


@aer to ride = shém-pa. Ea | lord = cho-wo. 

10. Diphthongs.—There are no real diphthongs, but 
under this head may be classed the combination ai, ot, ut, 
occurring when the one syllable of a word ends in a, 9, or 4%, 
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and the next begins with 7; e.g., ‘® and a of the corpse = 
ro-i, pronounced almost like rd, but with a slight sound of 7; 
similarly A and a" of the mouth = kha-2 and almost = kh; 
4 and Q of the son = pu-i and almost = pi. In fact the a: 


modifies the preceding vowels in practically the same way as 
AY’ would do. 


The other combinations of vowels are ao, 10, uo, €0, 00, au, Wu, 


— ax RR RR Fw nt “~ ~ 
us eg, 32] AR] 55] BA) FA] By SQ] Aa) 
They are not often used in the colloquial and are not really 


diphthongs, as each vowel is clearly though rapidly pro- 


nounced, 


Note that Q” and not (X is always used as the base of 


the second vowel; that is, the letter over which the 


second vowel must be written; ¢.g., A and Q° and not 
‘al and tay 


11. Compound Consonants.—These are of two kinds, 
namely Subjoined and Superadded. These subjoined con- 
sonants are :— 


BArAay and 5 They are known respectively as (3% 
wa-sur, “waon the edge” ; A"A5AIA" ya-ta, “ya sub- 
joined ” ; VASA ra-ta, ‘‘va subjoined ” ; arasalar 
la-ta “la subjoined ” ; and &QSq)a\" ha-ta “ha sub- 


joined.” 
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12. Wasurs.— Wasur may be joined tosixteen consonants, 
VIZ. — 


TRYTss SPSS RTT HM ge, 


4 a a 
The effect on the pronunciation is to lengthen the sound 


of the vowel in the same way as final Q” but not quite so 
much, ¢.9., & salt = tshd. 
<3 


18. Of yatas there are seven, which are joined to the fol- 
lowing letters, thus— 


yy kya, 5 khya, ay Kya, cy’ cha, zy" chha, 5 cka, ay nya. 
Note the pronunciation of the last four. 
Thus aye'ey" hard = kyong-po. 
Rar" to go = chhim-pa. 
y bird = cha. 
14. Rata is joined to thirteen consonants, namely :— 
my tra, hal thra, ay tra, 
5 tra, \ tra, 
ay pronounced tra, or pa, a thra, a” pro- 
nounced tra, pa or ra. 


Note that gutturals and labials take the sound of dentals. 
Rata is also joined to 5" Nay ay ma, ash sha, y sa or 
=| 


Note.—Several English grammars also give 4° thra, but this is 


neither given in Tibetan primers nor used in the colloquial language. 
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tra or hra, ay hra, e.g, ay blood = thra, q boat =a 
Rag bell = t71-pu, Aayct’ ( Qac) to write = t7ri-pa, NA 
son = se, A)" bridle = trap. 
Note that where any of the first nine ratas are followed by 
the vowels or the r is pronounced less strongly 


than when followed by the other vowels. And in no 


case is the r pronounced as strongly as in English. 


15. Hatain the colloquial language is not used except with 


ay e9., a a god=hla, the h being pronounced before the 
1. It is also joined to aT aE and r and is then written 
HVS "S"E" and 2" respectively, but these last five cases only 
BO55 5 


occur in transcribing Sanskrit words, and are of little use for 


colloquial purposes. 

16. La-ta is joined to six consonants, thus— 
qaaAaay These are all sounded as Ja in a high tone, 
except 3” which is pronounced da, e.g., A’ song—=lu; AA’ 

; 08 Bl i 
month = da-wa. 

17. Examples. 

aay rock = tra. 

yy reed-pen = nyu-gu. 
3 

armay basket = le-ko. 


casa my bridle = nge-trap. 
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BA ASA your life = khyd-kyé so. 
Fagy his song = khé lu, 

aast dance = skap-ro. 

ac Ray chest (of body) = pang-kho. 
ACA sAy lane = hrang-ga. 


18. Superscribed Consonants.—There are three of 


these, namely, XQ) and AY’ They are placed on the tops of 


other letters. 


&° is placed on the top of twelve consonants, thus: 
Fy eee TFA HATH ST EC 
ka ga nga ja nya ta da na ba ma tsa dza. 
Note that the %° is written as "; except with 3 when the 
full " is written. Note also that ay is pronounced 
as ga, £° as ja, ~ as da, A as ba and &* as dza. The 
others differ from the ordinary mo etc., in that they 
are pronounced in higher tone. 
19. Examples. 
ANY foot = kang-pa, aa Ar old man = ge-po, ay orna- 
ment = gyen, x stone = do, xa sharp = no-po, X°Q" 


root = tsa-wa, Qaye” shepherd = luk-dzi. The %° itself is 
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not pronounced except sometimes when occurring in the 
second syllables of words ; ¢.g., rE sacred thunder- bolt = 
dor-je. When" surmounts a consonant as above, it is named 
x55] rang-go, i.e., ra-head, and the consonant is said to be 
“tied on” or “‘subjoined”’ as the ya-tas, ratas, etc., above. 
Thus ny is named ra-ka-ta, i.e., ra with ka subjoined, ay is 
named ra-ga-ta, and so on. 
20. al similarly named ayaiay lang-go, i.e., la-head, is 
superadded to ten consonants as follow :— 
eg is pronounced hla. The rest are pronounced in the same 
way as the corresponding consonants with superadded 
x| @ and GY are pronounced in a high tone as cha 
and pa respectively. 
21. &" similarly named ayaey sang-go, 1.e., sa-head, is 
superadded to eleven consonants as follow :— 
These are pronounced in the same way as the correspond- 
ing consonants with superadded %* or AJ’ The consonants 
surmounted by Af or AY’ are similarly said to be “ tied on,’ 


@.2., ar is named la-nga-ta, and er is named sa-da-ta. 
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22. Examples. 

ay" five = nga. 

ae morning = nga-tro. 

Qa’ iron — cha. 

ae to soar (in the air) = deng-wa. 

sayy sin = dik-pa. 

54 medicine = men. 


23. Prefixed Letters.—The five letters TY aR" are 
found in many words before the initial consonant. These 
prefixes are not themselves pronounced, but affect the pro- 


nunciation in the same way as superadded X'ay" or QT 
AY occurs before SHPHFS TSN 
5 before MAYES! aH 
X belore HSER GEESE RTS GN 
S before PAP SEP ASS SE 
Q* before PARE YS LAS E 

Examples. 
ASA one = chi. ERG, bolster = den. 


AINA"4)" new = sa-pa. | AREY silver = ngi. 
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"2" to send = tang-wa. O15 &" seven = diin. 
a ae : % [ pa. 


— PNA 
HRA AY skilful = khe-po. QEN"Z]" to assemble = dzom- 


24. Confusion might arise in the case of one of the pre- 
fixed letters making a word with one of the final consonants, 
the vowel being the inherent a, e.g., aay as to whether it 
represents ta orga. The confusion is obviated as follows. If 
it is the initial a; the word is written AST fa. If it is the 
prefix, Q” is added thus, RAIA = ga. 

25. When 4’ as initial consonant follows R" as prefix, 


the combination is either sounded as w or not sounded at all. 
If accompanied by a yata or a vowel sign, it is not sounded 
at all; ¢.g., ADA breath—u, AIBA tune, melody=yang ; 
Aa to throw = yuk-pa. If accompanied by rata, it fol- 
lows the ordinary rule of ratas (para. 14) and prefixed 5 


(para. 23) and is pronounced dr. In other cases it is pro- 
nounced as w, e.g, AQ’ power, authority = wang. 


26. Sentences for Pronunciation. 
Bring some hot water. RST ams aay chhu tsha-po khe sho. 
This water is not hot. gay acrarassy chhu di tsha-po 
~~ 


min-du. 


It is cold. RR aT RR. trang-mo re. 


You can go now. FAST Aya AS ta dro chhok-ki-re. 
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27. Irregular Sounds.—In the following cases the pro- 
nunciation is modified for the sake of euphony. 


(a) m and n sounds.—When one syllable is followed by 
another beginning with a prefixed letter the sound of m or n 
is often introduced. ‘This occurs especially when the first 


syllable ends in AY ¢-9- 
rey ar key, hon, = chhan-dt. 
S15 grain, hon. =chhan-dru. 
nN 
ay" "is not = min-du. 
8 
RA" clothes, hon. = nam-sa. 


(b) Reduplicated Sounds.—When the following final conso- 
nants, or affixes, namely, AV AIAN EATS” and ay”, are followed 


by 4) or &, the sound of the final consonant is reduplicated, 
e.g. AMAT (AAA ) canna’ to hinder, hon.== kak-ka 
nang-wa ; AISA he said, hon. =sung-nga-re. 9x9" 
ASS to take care of, hon. = nyar-ra nang-wa; ear’ fat 
= tshil-lu; REIS AISA CATAS | the official has given, pim- 
po nang-nga-re. 

(c) 4° following a vowel or Ay. When 4’ follows a vowel 


its sound is sometimes omitted altogether, €.9., a goitre 


= ba-a. 
2 
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may pillar = ka-a. 
ay after AY is often pronounced as 7, e.g.,— 
ara aygey to conquer, hon. == gye-ru nang-wa, 
(d) Other changed sounds. 
AGA gs" spoon =ship-thu. 
~w 
ays ( ayy) sweet buck-wheat = gyap-ru. 
(ec) There are also other irregular sounds, but it seems un- 


necessary to enumerate them all here. They will be picked 
up more easily in the course of conversation. 


28. The Tones.—In Tibetan the tone, that is to say 
the pitch of the voice, varies, each word in this language 
having a tone in which it should be pronounced. It is very 
important for the student to render these tones with sub- 
stantial accuracy ; otherwise the pronunciation becomes un- 
certain and many of his words will assume meanings which 
he does not intend for them. 


29. For practical purposes we must discriminate between 
three tones, viz. the high, the medium, and the low. ‘The 
initial letter and the prefix govern the tone. 


High Tone.—Use this in a word beginning with a prefix 
except when the initial letter is RY SETS I'S or E 
Use it also with any of the following initials, viz. ms SA 

Medium Tone.—Use this in a word beginning with 
RTS as initials whether with or without prefixes. 
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Low Tone.—Use this in a word beginning with any of 
the following letters as initials CEA FATNESS 
R'AY'Q’ also in words in which a prefix precedes the initials 
ayE'9"5" or EB’ Such initials are in this case, as previously 
noted in paragraph 28, pronounced as g,7, d, b and dz, res- 
pectively. For effect of APO Waray in lengthening or 
shortening the preceding vowel see above paras. 6 and 7. 
Examples. 
may leather =ko-wa, high tone. 
SAN incense pd, high tone and lengthened. 
ay brick = pa, high tone and shortened. 
AZ) cold (in the head) = chham-pa, medium tone. 
QIAN opportunity — thap, medium tone. 
Ray eT" rope = thak-pa, medium tone and shortened. 
Ay to (postposition) la, low tone. 
AISA’ yes (a polite affirmative) = /d, low tone and lengthened. 
a5 Tibet = 6, low tone and shortened. 
Note the difference in above examples between Sja\'and 


a5 and between Af’ and AIAN" 
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30. Punctuation.—It will have been noticed from the 
examples that at the end of each syllable a dot is placed at the 


top right-hand corner. This dot is named &Ay tshe. A comma, 
semi-colon or colon is indicated by a vertical line (|) called 
she, a full-stop by a double line (11) called nyi-she, and the 
end of a chapter by four lines (I) WY) called ski-she. In 


hand-writing a mark ( ‘ ) is usually placed between each 
syllable instead of the tshe, but is sometimes incorporated 
with the last letter of the syllable. 


31. Spelling.—The Tibetan method of spelling words 
should be acquired, as the teacher in common with all Tibet- 
ans will use it. 


32. Pronounce the first consonant or compound consonant, 
add the vowel and pronounce the two together. 


—_ 


Thus, a, - ka-na-ro, ko. a . sa-ka-ta, ka, ka ki-Ru, kt. 
, 3 
It is as if to say sa with ka-ta makes ka, ka with ki-ku makes 
ke. 

33. If there is a final consonant, pronounce the whole 
word with it, then the consonant itself, and then the whole 
word again. Thus, me ; ka-na-ro, ko, kong-nga-kong. Again 
no’; ka ya-ta, kya, kya-na-ro, kyo, kyong-nga, kyong. 


34. Ifthe vowel is the inherent a, pronounce the first 
consonant, then the whole word, then the final consonant, 
and then the whole word again, e.g. ae ka, kang-nga, 


kang. AS 5 sa-ga-ta, ga, gang-nga, gang. SAN ; la-ta-ta, 


ta, ta-na-vro, to, tok-Ka-sa, tok. 
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35. When a prefixed letter begins the syllable, e.g. aya’ 
etc., it 18 pronounced as ka-wo, fa-wo ; ¢.g. nIa5 , Ka-wo-nya- 
deng-bu, nye, nyen-na, nyen. AA; ta-wo-ga, gap-pa gap. 
This wo is pronounced very shortly. 

36. A syllable containing only a consonant and the in- 
herent a, e.g., HN", is called ma-kyang, ve. “ only ma,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the consonant accompanied by one of the 
other vowels. ‘hus, to enquire whether a syllable is AY or x, 
you may say “Is it sa-na-ro or sa-kyang ?” 

36. Examples. 

QQ" handle. la skap-kyu, lu, lung-nga, lung. 


AAR’ cotton. ra, re-sa, re. 


ASR'A" to send. fa-wo-ta-tang-nga, tang; wa: tang-wa. 
"EY to embrace. a-wo-kha-ya-ta khya, khya shap-kyu, 
y y y P 
khyu, khyii-ta, khyti; pa: khyii-pa. 
AA] enemy. td-wo-ga-ra-ta, dra. 


a spirit. la-ha-ta, hla. 


Psy" oe 
NK ANN good fortune. a-wo-sa-na-ro, so, si-ta, sd; na, 
NAM-MAa-sa, NAM: sd-nam. 


VE 
“hat. ska-wa-sur, ska; ma na-ro, mo: ska-mo. 


JI aD 


cre book. Té-wo-pa-deng-bu, pe; chha: pe-chha. 


{ 


Al: lightning. a-la-ta, la, la-na-ro, lo, lo-ka, lo. 


py 


be 
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ay fl’ torun. ra-ga-ta, ga, ga ya-ta gya, gya shap-kyu, gyu, 

gyuk-Kka, gyuk ; pa: gyuk-pa. 

ZAIN" qa) lineage. ra-kt-Ku, rt, ri-Ka-sa, rik ; pa-wo-ra-ga- 
ta, ga, ga ya-ta, gya, gya-skap-kyu, gyu, gyii-ta, gyti: 
rok-gyt. 

87. Sentences. ee 

Where are you going to? By ayeragyapng’ey khyd Ka-pa 
dro-ku yum-pa ? 

I am going to Darjiling, Sir. ANN SSE AO Aaa ay OG 
la nga Dorzje-ling la dro-kt yin. 

What have you got in the bundle ? ata 
dok-thre nang-lu Ka-re yo-pa ? 

Different kinds of things, Sir. AIANSY" a ARTS ay SAIN aS" la 
cha-la na-tsho yo. 

AN ae OO fe 

Have you a tea-pot among them? AVR A BRAS AIAN 
te-i nang-la kho-ting yo-pé ? 

Yes, Sir, I have. QAR AS" la-yo. 

What is its price ? ARS SS ANGEL Kong ka-tsho yim-pa? 

Twenty rupees. AERTS ATH YETTA la gor-mo nyt- 
shu tham-pa yin. 

Will you let me have it for fifteen rupees ? Ra Oo wt 
ACA Wa ciay gor-mo che-nga la tong-kt yum-pé ? 

No, Sir. ATS AG, la-men. 

Well, good-day ! Aa o-na Ka-le gyu. 


Grood-day, Sir! x ‘a x ay ay" asa’ 5 "AAG fa o-na Ka-le chhip- 
gyu-nang. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ARTICLE. 
I. The Indefinite Article. 
1. This is the same as the numeral one without the prefix 
ay. namely say cht. 
2. The final AY is very slightly pronounced (see above 
Cap. I, para. 6). 
3. Itis placed after the noun or adjective, which it quali- 
fies; thus, ay Say mt-chi, A MAN, 
4, It also takes any case-inflection instead of its noun or 
adjective, which latter in such case are not inflected. The 


method of case-inflection will be dealt with later under the 
chapter relating to nouns. 


5. Bay is often omitted where we should use “a” or “an” 
in English. If there might otherwise be doubt as to whether 


: rN 
more than one is meant use say 


6. In the case of weights and measures or in other cases 


where something FULL is implied, S|* kang is used instead of 
Say" e.g. BRAC phor-pa Kang, A BOWL-FULL. 


W orbs. 
Man = &Y mi. Dog = 5 khyt. 
Woman=Sa' 515" kyt-men. | Cat = aay ski mt. 
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. pa as “~~ — ; 
Please give = MAR AAA | Pleasant —= m4 kyt-po. 
| 


mA nang-ro-nang. inf ese x5 re. 


R = Rix "sy" -m0o. | ~ 
upee = RA’ gor-m Wood = AC’ shing. 
To me= E’'Ay' nga-la. 





1 A fy] = oFrte ° : 
And =&C" tang. eG ler e, ae 


; pa kang. 
Noise = ny ke. aes 
He = er kho. 


Do not make (of noise) = 





a" ma-gyap. | To him = Arar kho-la. 
| ace 
Country = QC") lung-pa. | Tibetan = Q5"E)" po-pa. 
Note that the verb comes at the end of the sentence. 


Exercise No. 1. (For reading and copying). 


A man = 5 Sy | mi-chi. 
A woman == HANAAT OT | kyi-men chi. 


nN a AN ; ; 

A dog and a cat = A sayal qn'sy| khyt chi tang ski-mi 
chi. 

Please give me a dog. (Lit. To me a dog please give) F’Aal’ 


Say aac AAC | nga-la khyt chi nang-ro-nang. 
Please give him a rupee Fray six Sy Sop MAC AOA ASL | 
kho-la gor-mo cht nang-ro-nang. 


Do not make a noise mY NAA | ke ma-gyap. 


to 
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It is a pleasant country. (Int. country pleasant is) AEE) 
BATRA | lung-pa kyt-po re. 

Please give me an armful of wood. (Int. To me wood an 
armful please give). Ray Araceae ac Saar 
mae | nga-la shing pang-pa kang nang-ro nang. 

He is a Tibetan. ray crass | kho p6-pa re. 


Exercise No. 2. (For translation). 
A dog. A manandadog. A woman andacat. Please 


give me arupee. Please give him a cat. 


IT, The Definite Article. 
7. Asin the case of the indefinite article, so also in that 
of the definite article rue in English is often left unexpressed 


in Tibetan. Where expressed, ar di, THIS and x te, THAT are 
used, though these represent demonstrative pronouns rather 
than the definite article. It follows therefore that Qe or 
x should not be used unless THE in the sentence really repre- 
sents THIS or THAT, 

8. Where THE refers to a noun previously mentioned, 5 
is used. 

. a“ mAs ~ 
9. As in the case of oo so also both AX’ and A" are 


placed after the noun or adjective which they qualify and 


take the case-inflection instead of the noun or adjective. 
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10. The particles mR and ay have the sense of THE when 
placed after numerals. Thus aySaNTT nyi-ha, THE TWO, BOTH ; 
aA diin-kha, VHESEVEN. The mm Ray ka, kha, ka, take the 


. . ° ° S . 
case-inflection similarly to AA" dt. 


W orbs. 
Who = AV" su. Wind = eayarel" hlak-pa. 
Boy = ao pu-gu. Strong (of wind) —&'E)' tsha- 
Good = wearer yak-po. po. 


Bring = ARS Gay khe-sho. 


Bhutanese = A dvuk - 
Food = Ray kha-la. 


pa. 
Exercise No. 3. 


The dog and the cat. Bay sca ares | khyi di tang sk 
me di. 

Who is the man? (Lit. The man who is?) The man (2.e., 
the man just mentioned) is a Tibetan. RAR AVA4 | 


mi di su re ; YS AS CRS | me te po-pa re. 
ny . ON yen ‘ 
I"he boy is good. TATA ARTETA | pu-gu di yak-po re. 
Who is the boy? The boy is a Bhutanese. apayay srs 


pu-gu dt sw re ; TAPAS AAS | pu-gu te druk-pa 


re. 
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The wind is strong. BIN SAT AA | hlak-pa tsha-po re. 


CO ~ ; 
Bring the wood (or some wood). ARABA AA] shing 
khe-sho. 


Bring the food. FTARPASR AR] tha-la the-sho. 


Exercise No. 4. 


The man. The manisa Bhutanese. Please give me wood. 
Int. (To me the wood please give.) The wind is good. 


CHAPTER III. 
Tar Noon. 


1. Abstract Nouns though used in the literary language 
are frequently avoided in the colloquial by the phrase being 
turned and an adjective employed instead of the abstract 
noun. ‘Thus, THE CLEVERNESS OF THIS DOCTOR IS KNOWN TO ALL, 


WT BSAL NAST ATCA GATS | cm-chhi di khe- 
po yim-pa gang-khe shing-Kt-re. Lit. INSTR um-chhi, DOCTOR, 
ar di, THIS, RANEY khe-po, CLEVER, Aarey yum-pa, THAT 
HE Is, AORN gang-khe, alt, GNSS | shing-ki-re, KNOW. 

When expressed Alay" Ud is generally added to the adjectival 


root; ¢.g. & Alay chhe-l6, GREATNESS ; Saar bom-l6, THICK- 


Ness. Certain abstract nouns are formed by joining together 


two contradictory words, thus, sizp— BHO chhe-chhung, lit. 
LARGE—SMALL ; TEMPERATURE =85 tsha-trang, lit. HOoT— 
COLD ; QUALITY =Qan'05’ §ang-ngen, lit. GOOD—BaD. Thus, 
WHAT IS THE SIZE OF THAT HOUSE? ARTIS SALT AR AS | 
khang-pa te chhe-chhung Kkan-dre re, lit. Rec khang-pa, 
HOUSE, a te, THAT, BEC chhe-chhung, SiZ8, ayAga Kan-dre, 


r~ 
OF WHAT KIND, “4 1@, IS. 
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2. Nouns denoting membership of a certain country, 
religion, profession, etc., are formed by adding cyereavaay 
or Rl" pa, po, pa, po, ma or mo, to the name of the country, re- 
ligion, etc., concerned. Thus, BouranEsr = aaa druk- 

an _ : - 

pa; CARPENTER = AR'Aa'a" shing-§0-wa ; INHABITANT OF 
Cuumst Vatiry (Tromo) = ay aa tro-mo-wa ; SERVANT = 
INA) Cy yok-po ; CHIEF ==4]S' A" tso-wo; HN’ and W&' when 
used in this connection sometimes denote the feminine gender, 
e.g. are gye-po = KING, arer gye-mo = QUEEN. But, as 


noted below (para. 6), femininesare often denoted by one of the 


participles ryeya" or x, thus, THIS WoMAN 1s A TIBETAN, 
AAT RAG AAAS TAS | kyi-men di po-pare. A" and ar are 
used instead of £]" and a respectively when the preceding 
syllable ends in a vowel. 

3. Nouns denoting the agent are usually formed by 
adding ARG khen to the root of the verb, e.g. ac yong- 
wa, TO COME, WCAG yong-khen, THE PERSON WHO COMES. 
This termination ARG corresponds to the termination wala 
in Hindustani, e.g. ane-wala. More rarely ay mz is used. 


4. Diminutives.—These are not only formed by the addi- 
tion of the words &E chhung, or BOBO’ chhung-chhung, 
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SMALL, to the noun, but in some cases also by the terminations 
Q| a or AAT u, ku, or thru, e.g. BQ" di-u, SMALL STONE 
from z do, STONE ; a) pu-gu, BoY from Ey pu, son; 
sig chap-thru, CHICKEN from J cka, Frown. With the 
diminutive in Q’ the inherent a and the vowel o are changed 
into €; eg. = as above becomes 2Q" If the noun ends in 
ay, this is sometimes cut off and with * forms the diminutive, 
e.g. Qay lw, SHEEP, ay lu-Kkw, LAMB. 


5. Gender.—Rules as to gender are but loosely observed 
in colloquial Tibetan. In names of animals, trees, etc., the 


genders can be distinguished by the particles Zt" pho, for mas- 
culine and ey mo, for feminine. These precede the root of 


the noun, ¢.g., Ae pho-shing, MALE TREE, stn: mo-shing, 


FEMALE TREE. They arealso used by themselves as nouns; e.g. 


zy RY pho-mo, MALES AND FEMALES. 

6. In a limited number of words eyepavay denote the 
masculine and RR the feminine, the particles in such cases 
following the noun, e.g. ANANey Sé-po == SON, Naa se-m0 = 


DAUGHTER. But in numerous cases these six particles are used 


without denoting gender at all: e¢.g., Aya la-ma, PRIEST ; 
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oe wa-mo, Fox, both male and female ; AATRRA Ay sya 
w 
EYER | kyi-men di tro-mo-wa re, THIS WOMAN IS AN INBABI- 
5 ena 
TANT OF THE CHuMBI VALLEY, ayaa tro-mo-wa, being used 
both for male and female. 


7. Declension.—The declension is simple, and is effected 
as in Hindustani by means of postpositions. Thus the 
accusative is the same as the nominative, the genitive takes 


ay or when the noun ends in a vowel more usually Q*, the 
: nN 

dative Ay the agentive Aj" or when the noun ends in a 

vowel more usually 4)" and the ablative AN | It will thus be 


seen that nouns ending in a consonant are declined somewhat 
differently from those ending ina vowel. One example of 
each is therefore given :— 


Nom. and Acc. AREY ya, a yak, 
Gen. ANAT yak ki, of a yak. 
Dat. aNATAY = yak-la, to a yak. 
Agent. aRNAT SIAN yak-Ki, by a yak. 
Abl. ANAT AN yak-ne, from a yak. 


8. With some verbs the accusative may be formed in Af’, e.g., 
Racca ( or c") AR CATAIC | kho nga-la dung-song, BE 
BEAT ME. Its use in ‘these cases is optional. With other 
verbs AJ cannot be used, e.g., Rares ( not SENAY ) 

oN 
aay ’ kho top-chhe sd-ki du, HE 18 EATING FOOD. 

ras 
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9. Inthe literary language, if the noun ends in 05" or 
X\" the genitive is formed by ny and the agentive by mat 
if the noun ends in RA’ or AY the genitive is formed by 
ay" and the agentive by aN ] Itis only when the noun ends 
in ay or & that the genitive is formed by ay and the 
agentive by AIA | But in the colloquial ay and ANT res- 


pectively are, asarule, used for all, especially by the lower 
classes, though it is more elegant to give the forms used in 
the literary language. 


10. Nom. and Acc. aay a yok-po, a servant. 


Gen. aay A" yok-po, of a servant. 
Dat. aWNSy cray yok-po-la, to a servant. 
Agent. ay Ear yok-po, by a servant. 
Abl. SAYA AaN" yok-po-ne, from a servant. 


11. The plural is formed by adding to the nominative z 
ns 
(sometimes pronounced §) which, ending in a vowel, takes 


after it the postpositions of a noun that ends in a vowel. 
Thus :— 


a4 
Nom. and Acc. AIWAT" yak-tsho, yaks. 
ri 
Gen. TINA'S A" yak-tsho, of yaks. 


ws 
Dat. AINA Ay" yak-tsho-la, to yaks. 
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Agent. ERNST SAT yak-tsho, by yaks. 
Abl. BYNES Say yak-tsho-ne, from yaks. 


12. All plurals are declined as above. There are thus 
two forms of declension in the singular, but only one in the 
plural. It should be noted that when it is apparent from the 
context that the plural is intended, the singular form of the 


noun is used; thus, TA ANAC AS nu kha-she yong-gi- 
du, SOME MEN ARE COMING, lit. Ry MEN Aga’ SOME KIC" 
~ “ A a : 
AV QAAT ARE COMING; W" not N*H being used. 

~~ 


13. Asregards the cases they are used in the ordinary way 


except that the agentive is employed in place of the nomina- 
tive with transitive verbs, thus, aay ZIay Ra e Ay Aaa 


yok-po kho dung-gi-du, THE SERVANT IS BEATING HIM, ae 


AST Zia" BY THE SERVANT, Rr HIM, aC STANT IS BEATING ; 
but AES BHAA Ee aay ATR | sang-nyt yok-po dro-ki-re, 


THE SERVANT WILL GO ‘TO-MORROW, lit. AT’ 35 TO-MORROW, 
ee Men —S ~ 

AANA Z\" THE SERVANT, Aq AT | WILL Go (see also Posrrost- 

tions, Cap. XI, paras. 1 to 38). 


Worps. 
Your By Aa = hhyo-re. | My nA" = nye. 
Mother (A"N" = a-ma. Phari nays" = Phari. 


» 
» 
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Lhasa aw = hla-sa. Thief AA == ku-ma. 
Father £2)" = pa-pa. Are as" = Yo. 


To catch Bez" —sim-pa. | Here IRA (HS) = ae 


Trader Rory ae tshong-pa. Many = NC'5) =Mang-po. 
A | Mule Et = fre. 
One who catches aA AAG’ =o 





Sh he : Name RIC = ming. 


Exercise No. 5. 


Your mother’s cat. |BRAQWAA GAH | ihyo-re a-me ski- 


mr. 
My servant will go RA aNayeraay saat | nge yok-po pha- 
re ne 


from Phari to Lhasa. BYAVOVQSTAY AS | hla-sa lu dro-ki-re. 
ON “NN 


My father is beating the dog. RQ Cray APA SA] nye 


~w 


pa-pe khyt dung-gi-du. 
The men who caught the thief are here. mee es 
3555 5S sISSN (QRS ) WS | kuema sim-hkhen 
te-tsho de-y0. 
Many women are coming. Rrgagare AAC AAS | 
kyi-men mang-po yony-gi-du. 


This is a male mule. ARASH | di pho-tre re, 
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= > >. ia 
This man has done the work. HARA ARTS Sac) aA | 
mt di le-ka di che-pa re. Lit. STARS by this nan, 


ayers” the work, Savers | has done. 


Exercise No. 6. 


My father’s dog. Your mother’s name. All the men are 
here (lit. men, the, all, here, are). ‘That woman is beating 
your mule. Please give me food. He has taken service. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Tae ADJECTIVE. 


1. The adjective usually follows the noun and in this case 
takes the declension instead of the noun. If an article or 
demonstrative pronoun accompanies, it comes last of the three, 
and takes the declension, both noun and adjective in such case 
remaining in the nominative case. The declension of adjec- 
tive, article or pronoun, follows the same rule as that of nouns. 


Thus, Rear ge sy khang-pa chhung-chhung-gi, or vHY 
SMALL HOUSE, lit. Rel house, AA'SCO small a of ; ARS" 
CSR Hoar syasay khang-pa chhung-chhung te-i 
gang-la cha-chi du, THERE e A BIRD ON THE TOP OF THAT SMALL 
HOUSE ; lit. ROT aR eCKe of that small house, AR on 
the top, gay a bird, QAST is. Should the adjective be put 


before the noun, it takes the genitive case, and the inflec- 
tion is then taken by the noun if alone with the adjective, 
but by the article or demonstrative pronoun if such accom- 


pany. Thus, AR LIA RAN SNG A p6-pe kyi-men la, 10 THE 
pain WO yang 
AIAG" | po-pe hyi-men te la kha-la nang-ro-nang, PLEASE GIVE 
SOME FOOD TO THAT TIBETAN woman; lit. AR a SATS S A 
to that Tibetan woman, YOST food, ACARI SIAC | please 


gue. 
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2. Most adjectives end in Z|" po, which is but seldom 


sen anal . e . 
changed to H"° mo, when used with a feminine noun, e.g. 


—_ Nee 


aR NAT A OAT go-ma ka-po chi, AWHITE MARE. Note that 
AMR eS ka-po, WHITE is not changed to axa ka-mo. 

3. Several adjectives are formed from nouns—the noun 
being put in the genitive case, thus: GR AT SAT AN SA] 
shing-gt nak-pum chi, A WOODEN INK-POT, ht. OR Ay of wood, 
SATAN Sa] an ink-pot. AINA AQ” ser-kyi Kao, A GOLDEN 
cHarM Box. Also from adverbs, the adverb being similarly 
put in genitive form, thus, Ray aRC Hy ok-kt khang-mi, 


em . 
LOWER ROOM, AAT meaning BELOW. 


4. Other adjectives are formed from words repeated, 
thus :— Bix Sx gor-gor, KOUND. 


Others from words repeated with this difference that the 
first word has the inherent vowel a, the second a different 


NOR A 
vowel ; e.g. ABN AABA A" khyar-re khyor-re, SHAKY, TOT- 


TERING. Such repeated words are in the colloquial usually 
dissyllabic. 


5. Adjectives denoting a negative such as those which in 
English begin with 1In—, uN— or end with —Less are occasion - 


ally rendered in Tibetan by ae me or a5 er me-pa, follow- 


hs Ss , e . QC : 
ing the noun concerned, e.g. [ANA NA thrim-me, LAWLESS, 1.€. 
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uae ~ Re 5 : 
WITHOUT LAW ; AGRA AA AY ton-ta me-pa, USELESS, lit. WITHOUT 
MEANING. They are however more frequently rendered by 


a negative. Thus: THIs Is UNFITTING = THIS IS NOT FITTING and 
is accordingly rendered QR AST | di 6-po-min-du. 
- 

6. —ABLE, —IBLE are often expressed by SA a, e.g: Rasy 
AR Sax cra asa] | kha-la di §a nyem-pa min-du, THIS FOOD Is 
NOT EATABLE, 1.€. IS NOT FIT FOR EATING, Lit. Rraaypas THIS FOOD 
ANS ae)" EATABLE, RAST is Not. Where the meaning is 
that of READY FOR, use aay or SAT SA,, €.g. Rraaypas ssa 
Pore a, 

BA NN asl kha-la dt sé chho-chhe min-du THIS FOOD Is NOT 
YET READY TO BE EATEN. 

7. The comparison of adjectives is formed by Alay” le—than, 
more than, thus: BURNS AR SS EAS | ta te-le ta de 
chhem-po re, THIS HORSE IS BIGGER THAN THAT ONE, lit. Ba ala 
more than that horse, ean this horse ag ay ws big. Note 
that the adjective itself remains unchanged. Some adjec- 
tives, e.g. WaTay yak-ka, Berrer, NCR’ mang-nga, MORE; 
Ra chhe-wa, GREATER ; garey bom-pa, THICKER have separate 


forms for the comparative. In such cases these are used with 


AJR" in the same way as the adjective whose form does not 
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change, thus: FAR WT TANT ta di yak-Ka du, THIS 18 
THE BETTER HORSE ; FATA ASTATASAy te-le di yak-Ka du, 
HIS IS BETTER THAN THAT. Frequently the adjectival root is 
conjugated like a verb, thus; FATAL SAT AA | te-le di 


bom-kyt re, THIS IS THICKER THAN THAT. 


8. The Superlative Degree of adjectives is formed either 
by ar sho or by the words “ more than all,” “ from among 


all.” Thus: Q5'& GNA] di chhe-shé ve, THs 18 THE 
BIGGEST, BORA AM araaray wars | gang-khe kyi-ne di 
yak-po re, THIS IS THE Best, lit. aI all, Aare from 
among, AA NST ETRA| this is good. STS RETA 
ANNA RE | tham-che le regi di trap-hyi re, rms 
IS THE THINNEST COTTON-CLOTH, lit. HAAN SA AAT more than 
all, RETASAS this cotton cloth, ATA RA is thin. Again, 
BRAAILINAL RARE | tshang-me nangene di ring-po 
re, THIS IS THE LONGEST, lit. ERA" all, ARIAT from among, 
Ay Sci s5 | this is long. 

9. Note that HEA] gang-kha, QASSS tham-che and 
ACH tshang-ma each mean all, and that ater kyi and &&" 


nang mean among or in. They also govern the genitive case 
and follow it. (See below under Postpositions, Cap. XI). 
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Worbs. 
Son a pu. Talk, speech mA a’ ke-chha. 
Parents 2H" pha-ma. Foal cay (8Q") tv-gt. 
Tron AAT cha. Brave AI da eT nying 
chhem-po. 


Things, goods 3 (5) aay 
cha-la. 

Durable may BS eT tro chhem- Khampa, AN ATA!’ hkham- yt, 

i.e. inhabitant of Kham 

(FANN) large province in 

Kastern Tibet. 


ac heart, BRET big. 


0. 
Fat ‘TARAS sha yyak-pa. 


Exercise No. 7. 


age OO ON 


This man is the son of good parents. RAR ay Ay A's | 
nu di pha-ma yak-po pu re. 

Tron things are more durable than wooden things. Ae 
is ~ — SOD 
ays” (&’) AAAS AAT S (d") ATMA BA] a4 | 
shing-gi cha-la le cha-hyt cha-la tro chhe-ki re. 

That fat woman is beating a foal. NANA TANTS 
Sy (BQ) SAYRCHLASAT] tyi-men sha gyak-pa 
te ti-yt cha dung-gr an 

It is my white mare’s foal. Ay ca Rags ae Bays 
(5) a5 | di nge gi-ma ka-po ti-gt re. 


CHAPTER lV. 4] 
The Bhutanese are braver than the Chumbi Valley men, lt. 
more than the Chumbi Valley men the heart of the 
Bhutanese is big. AY PTA AQT ARIE AA ATAS | 
tro-mo wa le druk-pa nying chhem-po re. 
The Khampas are the bravest Tibetans. AR RIC AGS Tar 
oO A ON Bhs ie : ; 
aN ANN ZI sc BO] A | po-pa gang-khe kyi-ne kham 
pa nywng chhe-kr-re. 
This is nonsense (dit. useless talk). QR Aa RATA CASS 
RR | dt ton-ta me-pe he-chha re. 


Exercise No. 8. 


This isthe thickest. Heisthatfatman’sson. Please give 
me an iron ink-pot. Phari is colder than Lhasa. Many 
Bhutanese will go to Lhasa. The man who caught the dog is 
beating it. 


CHAPTER V. 
THe AUXILIARY VERB, “ TO BE.” 


1. The conjugation of this verb is as follows :— 
Present Indicative Tense. 
Affirmative form. 
nas nga-yin or ne yo, I am. 
rae "oY ” khy6-yin or Wa" yo or RE" ve or ARAY du, thou art. 
BRAG F) yoor BR re or QAR 
MN — ~! . 
A'WNa kho-yon or W5" yo or a5 re or aray du, he is. 
aN ; oes vs i 
B'B'WG, ngan-isho yin or AA’ yo, We are. 
BRS RG chyin-tsho yin or KR yo or RE re or ASA du 
yon-tsho yin or yo or re or i 
aya ") 5 a 
ye are. 
BSNS khon-tsho yin or KR yd or & * du, they 
chon-tsho yun or WA" yo or “ve or ) 
PER yin or BRGY yo or RY re or ASM 
are. 
AN ~ 7 . 
2s Ad" and <5. are used only in an attributiwe sense ; 
a and AAT are used primarily in the sense of existeng, 
~9 
but are also sometimes used in an attributive sense. Thus: 
ny (AF ) STN AF ONG | ku-ma sim-khen nga yin, I am 


~ ~ 
THE MAN WHO CAUGHT THE THIEF. I am (eawst) here, CAAA 


(Q5'5)) OS | nga de yo, never VAAN (ANS) NS | nga 
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de yin. Hz 18 Goon, PNT ETRE | kho yak-po re or away 
Tash | kho yak-po du. 


3. Negative form. 
CAT ( AG ) nga men or a5" me, I am not. 
Baas khyo me or ay a5 ma-re or sTQsqy min-du, thou 
~ 
art not. . 
aa > > ’ 
akan kho-me or aA ma-re or aye min-du, he 1s not. 
Ce NG (AF ) ngan-tsho men or a5 me, we are not. 
Bye a5 khy0n-tsho me or ay RR. ma-re or ay aS ay min-dt, 
ye are not. 
pean khon-tsho me or ay RS ma-re or SVQSAT min-du, 
~ 
they are not. 


The distinction between ae and aa (AS ) is the same as 
between ae and ag I 


e.g. WrapAs Dar aay Cag (RS NS | yi-ge di tri-khen 
nga men kho yin, It 1s BE, NoT I, THAT WROTE THIS 


LETTER (lit, THE WRITER OF THIS LETTER, I AM NOT, HE Is). 

The negative form is Wray RS | YO-WA-MA-1€, €.g. 

NST ET ASAT | kho-yak-po min-du, uz is (I KNOW) NOT 
~~ 

GOOD, gta Nea Rca Kea ca es | kho yak-po yo-wa-ma-re, HE 18 


(I UNDERSTAND) NOT GOOD. 
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4. Is, ARE, WAS, WeRE, joined to other verbs, or in the 


sense of THERE IS, THERE ARK, THERE WAS, THERE WERE, may be 
“— que 7 ov * 
expressed by NG | AAA] or WA fy m4 yo-wa-re. Asa 
~D 
5 : — 
general rule it may be said that WA means IT Is THERE; [| 
SAW IT THERE AND KNOW THAT IT IS STILL THERE. QAAT means 
wd 


I saw IT THERE, BUT AM NOT SURE WHETHER IT IS STILL THERE OR 
~~ Nn 

NOt. BNA SYA means | DID NOT SEE IT, BUT, UNDERSTAND THAT 
IT 18 THERE, ¢.g., THE Datat Lama Is RESIDING AT Lmasa 

‘ BIEN a sn A ay 
OW-A-DAYS “RACY RAC Carayay : : 
» BAN AAA APA SANA SPAT AQAA ATA 

—_ P . ‘ 7 

REMAN ANA | kyam-gon rim-po-chhe teng-sang hla-sa la shu-den- 
ja yo. This means “I saw the Dalai Lama at Lhasa and 


know that he is still residing there.” If we substitute QAAT 
wW 

for WA | it means “I saw the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, but am 

not sure whether he is still residing there.’ With RETR 


instead of ry it means “I understand that the Dalai Lama 


is residing at Lhasa.” 

5. To form the interrogative add ZJ&af’ or ZJ" to aS | HS | 
RE or AS" c.g. HEA yi-pe, HEIN] yim-pe; ASAT 
du, forms "NAY" BH") duk-Kke, according to the ordinary 

ASST SIN (ST) 
rule for reduplication. [Cap. I, para. 27 (6).] Thus, 
STAR WSTETAR IST | mt di yak-po re-pe? 18 THIS MAN 


GooD ? AFAR ANS car mt te nang-la yO pe, IS THE MAN AT 
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HOME? (lit. Is THE MAN INSIDE?). ‘lhe interrogative particle 
is often omitted where the existence of an interroyative 
pronoun, who, what, where, etc., shows that an interrogation 


a“ a“ “nn é . 
is intended, e.g. R’AR’AURS J m7 di swe, WHO IS THIS MAN? 
eg. RAR ATR | 


6. Vhe imperfect indicative, I was, and the perfect indica- 
tive, I have been, are the same as the present indicative, the 


adverb siFay ngen-la, FORMERLY or other adverb of time being 
placed in front. Thus, STAR WOT ET AS | mi di yak-po re, 
THIS MAN IS GGOD. THN TAR NAT ALAR SWAT ELT AS | 
ngen-la mv di yak-po re tan-da yak-po ma-re, THIS MAN 
FORMERLY WAS GOOD; NOW HE 18 NOT GOOD. ANAT RAL ASA 
VBS | khe-sa nga tang nyam-tu hhyé me, YoU WERE NOT 
~ 


WITH ME yesTERDAY. If the sense is clear from the context 
the adverb of time may be omitted. 


7. The future is aIc’ yong, which is the same for all 
persons, singular and plural, thus, CNY ey OIC nga yak-po 
yong, I wiLL BE GoopD; Rae way khon-tsho yak-po 
yong, THEY WILL BE goop. For the negative insert zy" mu 
before ac’ yong, thus, Byway aac khyo yak-po mi-yong,. 
YOU WILL NoT BE goop. Interrogative Wr'RAY (RAN) yong- 


nge or nee ( 2H") yong-nga. 


8. Tl litional is OIR"S yo-na, or "a" du-na, for all 
ne conditional 18 A 5 y ayy 
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persons, singular and plural, past and present; thus, Cay 
aps 5 nga yak-po yo-na, 1F | am Goon, or, 1r I were Goon; 
SS ATOR 5 khyO yak-po yO-na, 1F THOU ART GOOD, or, IF 
THOU WERT Goop. The negative is aes me-na, €.g. Ory 
TAR kho yak-po me-na, 1F HE Is (OR WAS) NOT GOOD. 

9, The infimitive and verbal noun are formed from the 
root with Z]" added ; 1.6. Wee) | yo-pa, Age] yvm-pa, TO BE, 


THE BEING, TO HAVE BEEN, TH# HAVING BEEN, TO BE ABOUT TO BE. 


The context tells whether they are present, past or future; 
“ “a eA ~~ 
e.g. NAR’ "AVNER IE’ ] m2 di yak-po yim-pa nge 
9 BAR PAS STCATRE GE: | i di yok-po yincp na 
ko chung, | HAVE HEARD THAT THIS MAN JS GOOD; SF AA'AA’ 
Men NS Sane ~ SN : 
TYAS AY IES EAA ngen-la mi dv yak-po 
NOTE RS 1A LTS HEH ANA] | ng yap 
yrm-pa ko chung-te ta mi-ngen che sha, I HEARD FORMERLY THAT 


THIS MAN WAS GOOD, BUT NOW HE HAS BEHAVED BADLY (lit. Has 


ACTED THE BAD MAN), 


se pss 


ee ysee 


+ araiy ae kho yak-po me-tti, WHEN HE IS (OR WAS) Nov GOOD. 
This sartieiple is also rendered by ae cia" \v AY’ yb-pe ti-la, 


lit. AT THE TIME OF BEING or by A" EVaC’ yo-pa tang. Past 
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time to be distinguished by adding S15 OY ngen-la, as with 
the imperfect and perfect indicative. 

11. The past participle is formed by OS Say yo-ne, nega- 
tive RIG SRN me-ne ; e.g. BA Wayans ar khyo yak-po yo- 
me, THOU, HAVING BEEN GOOD ; Swope agar khon-tsho 
yak-po me-ne, THEY, NOT HAVING BEEN GOOD. 

12; WA aS yo-khen, or Ae yo-pa, forms a participle 
used in an agentive sense. (See Cap. III, para. 3.) Thus, 
STAR Ha SH OS RRA Say AS | mi di yon-ten yo-khen chi-re, 
THIS MAN IS A LEARNED ONE. 


13. This verb has no imperative of its own. The sense 


of the imperative is often supplied by Sar pronounced cht 
—negative gy ma-cke, these being the imperative of the 


b gezr e- a > tl : ome cm * }: Ke -cKe, 
ver q44 che-pa, 10 DO us AN LYN 54 uk-pa ma-cke 
DO NOT BE STUPID. 


14. For denoting vagueness or generality, ar yong, may 
be used, e.g. AF ay aayaye sync” po la lu mang-po yong, 
THERE ARE MANY SHEEP IN TIBKT. 


15. nA" y6, is also used to denote having, possessing, with 
the subject in the dative. Thus, BAe AS Aa | khyo-la ta 
yo-pe 2 HAVE YOU A HORSE? THANG A A | ngen-la yo ta 
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me, I Hap ong, BUT I HAVE Nor Gor ir Now. The Af may also 


be omitted, thus: Bye ne cal} khyo ta yo-pe ? 
16. For, potential, permissive, hortative and optative forms 
of the auxiliary verb as well as for such expressions as “IN 


, 


ORDER TO Bu,’’ If IS PREPARED FOR, IT IS PROBABLE, IT IS SUITABLE 
vor, see Chapter VII. For Because rr Is, see Chapter VI. 


17. In conclusion, it should be noted that Tibetan some- 
times employs another verb where the verb to de is employed 


in English ; e.g. BYSA Gr arararerqes aa] | khydere ae 


. ~ 
ma hla-sa la de-du, YOUR MOTHER Is (lit. Is REMAINING) at Lyasa. 


Worbs. 
He = at kho-rang. | Darjeeling = Eege Dor- 


I t —- le- | 4qe~ -ling. 
SSE ES Say AY 8? | wait be a thsi tes wall steal 


du. ps. 
Pp pe ara AE: 
a ~38 ai} a | ma ku- “yong. 
When grown up, lit. when | ‘T'wo = a nyt. 
the years rise == a ae § | Tall, lit. long body=Aaq" 


lo-long-na. 2 EPROL suk-po ring-po- 


Call, lit. make come = AT’ 
sr (35) sho cKi. 


Monk = A72Z)" tra-pa. 
q 


a 
Many = QCA" mang-po. 
Chinaman == ays qya-mt. 
The Chumbi Valley = ya 


Where = aya ka-pa. tro-mo. 
At home, dt. within = qnar 
Boy = = ell pu-gu. | 


nang-la. 
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ExercisE No. 9. 


When he is (or was) at home. | Racanayny an | kho-rang 


os pee 


He is (lit. is a at Darjeeling. ia ze = ac" ay ANS" a | 
kho Dor-je-ling-la de du. 


This is not my pen; it is yours. as ca a ail "RN a5 | cht za" 


RA | di nge nyu-gu ma-re, khyo-re @ re. 
He was a thief ; now he is a good man. Aig "ay a wil nN ay v 
Way ra 5 | ngen-la kho ku-ma re, ta weno. re. 

I ° 
f he is at home, call him here. er Gaal at FAAN ( as 5’) 
Ay SN" (55) | kho nang-la du na, de sho cht. 

He has been a monk, but is now a trader. ! Spa Sas 

A: xc: Ey’ R5 | ngen-la kho tra-pa re, ta tshong-pa re. 
Wher the boy is grown up, he will be a thief. x 
= aa 
AAA AAC] = pu-gu di lo-long-na, ku ma ku- 
uli u | g a ku-yong 
I have two ponies. CiayE TRNAS | nga-la ta nyt yo. 
; ba arse ~~ ae es kh oe. 1k K- 7 Z 
You are tall. Ay saaq ara Ac"4) x4 | a BMC O hung pe 
Are there many Chinamen in the Chumbi Valley ? ay aay" 


AACA AIA | tro-mo la gya-mi mang-po yong- 


nge ? 





1 A common transition among Tibetans. 
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Exercise No. 10. 


A boy is here. This man is stupid. I am at home. If 
he has a good dog. Heis not at home. Are all the men 
here?’ Wlien I was.in. Darjeeling. The monk is cleverer 
than the trader. The trader’s father is the cleverest. 


CHAPTER VI. 
The Verb. 


1. The Tibetan verb denotes an impersonal action, a state 
of being, doing, happening, etc., and is in effect a verbal 


—_ ON 
noun. Thus: AN QA] 4 3 A] AAA] kho luk-sha §&a-ki-du, 
i w 

HE IS EATING MUTTON, lit., BY HIM, AS REGARDS MUTTON, AN EAT- 

—. e me ay e =o sry er e YP - 
ING Is;. BA 5 AJC 34 ASAN WC] tshong-pa te sang-nyt 
lep-yong, THE TRADER WILL ARRIVE TO-MORROW, Jit., AS REGARDS 
THE TRADER, TO-MORROW, AN ARRIVING WILL BE. 


2. There is no separate inflection in the verb itself, by 
which one can distinguish between the singular and plural 
numbers, or between the active and passive voices. Hven 
the different tenses are often the same in the colloquial as 
used by ordinary, uneducated persons. By the accompanying 
noun or pronoun one can tell whether the singular or plural 
is meant. The accompanying auxiliary verb, and sometimes 
an alteration in the root, gives the tense. From thecontext and 
from the inflexion of the noun or pronoun, if any, one must 
judge whether the voice is active or passive. The infinitive, 
participles and some of the tenses are formed by adding 
monosyllabic particles, e.g. jy] FN] AAI | etc. to the root. 

~ 


3. The verbal root-inflections, 7.e. the changes in the roots 
of the verbs for different tenses, are of less importance than 
they otherwise would be, since in the colloquial of uneducated 
persons the great majority of verbs use the perfect root forall 
tenses. Thus, the verb to put sn has in the literary language 
four roots, viz. :— 
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Present root AE qu. 
Perfect do. AS chu 


Future do. QT shu. 


Imperative do. BAY chhu. 


But the ordinary colloquial employs the perfect root q85y 
for all the tenses. 

4. The exceptions to the above rule are : — 

(a) Verbs, the present root of which end in the inherent a 


or = usually make this present root for the present indi- 
“ 


7 - 2 a NS . . . 
cative, future indicative formed by aT ANG ki-yin, negative 
form of the imperative, present participle, agentive participle, 
present infinitive, and verbal noun, e.g. 3” Ay a -ki-du, 


HE IS EATING, from the present root 3" not RENT ASAI] 
se-kyi-du ; gays5] ° shu ki-re, HE WILL REQUEST, fecaee the 


present root q not sil ny 5 | ski-kyi-re, from the perfect 
root qs | But JAN" nya ay ko-kyi-du, HE APPOINTS, from 
the perfect root ana not ES ay ay ko-Kki-du, from the 


present root ay | 

Well-educated Tibetans use the present root of most verbs 
for those parts of the verb, which are detailed in (a) above. 
And, as the student improves, he will learn to do the same. 


(b) Incompound verbs, of which the second verb is AAR 


nang-wa (such verbs are used in the honorific language), the 
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first verb keeps the present root as a rule in all tenses; e.g. 
q5oS (a) AAG"a" tong-nga nang-wa, TO SEND, hon. 

(c) In the imperative the root is sometimes changed. This 
is dealt with below in the paragraph on the imperative (see 
para. 12). 

(d) As regards those verbs whose present and perfect roots 
have the same pronunciation, it is immaterial whether we write 
the present or perfect root. The present root is therefore 
written for these, both in the grammar and dictionary, in 
order to avoid the necessity of adding the literary spelling in 
brackets in such cases. 


5. The student is warned against using the different roots 
for the present, future, perfect and imperative given in 
general dictionaries. These hold good only for the literary 
language and would often lead him astray in the colloquial. 
For instance, the Lhasa man, educated or uneducated, will 


always ed oh JAY eee HE oe (the field), 
never aay | dep-kyt-du ; qa5o" being the perfect 
and QAAaT the present root. 

So also always BNA | ny0-yong, HE WILL Buy, from 
the perfect root aN never 5 OC | nyo-yong, from the 
future root $I 


6. For simple conversation the perfect root is the most 
important. We will now consider each mood and tense in 
detail. 


7 aimee i, 
: k- 3 ‘Oo ° 
ays uk-pa, TO POUR 
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Present Indicative. 


| Car nge or Sar ATA OS ngan-tsho luk-ki-yd, I (or we) 
pour (or am pouring). 

BS Rar (Tar) khyo-re or BS Sargaysyasay khyon-tsho 
luk-ki-du, you (or ye) pour (on ts nonenay: 

ASI chi or A Sar gays as j khon-tshé luk-Ki-du, he (or 
they) pours ee 18 our): 

The ws" and Spek are often omitted, e.g. Aa at Ay" hho 

luk-Kt, he is ; pouring. 


Note that the agentive case of the pronoun is employed, 
this being a transitive verb. (Chapter III, para. 13). 


8. Imperfect Indicative.—This (I was pouring, etc.), 
hke that of the auxiliary verb, is the same as the present 


with agar ngen-la or other adverb of time added. 


9. Perfect Indicative.— JRA nge or & ay aR" AT 
cy) Sy ngan-tsho luk-ka-yin, I (or we) poured lor have 
Beare 
BY Ret (FSI) Heys re on BRUIT (2) REY bhai 
tsh6 luk-ka-re. You (or ye) peated (or have poured). 
Re ho or if Sararyeray (al) a5 khon-tshi luk-Ka-re. 
He (or they) poured (or have poured). 
Note the reduplication of the AY after RAIN’, also that, 


as in the case of the auxiliary verb, where a5 is used 
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for the Ist person, ASAT is ordinarily used for the 
~ 


2nd and 3rd, and where ns" for the Ist person a5 
for the 2nd and 3rd. The perfect is also rendered by 
gt’ or Rc’ and sometimes by Asay added to the root 
~~ ~~ 


of the verb, and the same for all persons, thus, carey 


Al"] nye Ko-chung, J HEARD ; r.q'aIc] kho shi-song, 
—? 


HE DIED. 
Note also here the difference of root referred to in para. 


4 (a) of this chapter ; Rergayasay kho sku ki-du, 
ws 


~~ ~ 
HE IS PETITIONING, but RVQSATAS kho skti-pa re, HE 
HAS PETITIONED. 


10. Pluperfect.—This (I wap pouren, etc.) is translated 
in the same way as the perfect, just as the imperfect is 
translated in the same way as the present. The context will 
sometimes include an adverb of time, and will in any case 
usually show whether the perfect or pluperfect is intended. 


ll. Future Indicative.-— RAY" nge or CRar gaya wy 


ngan-tsho luk-ki-yin, I (or we) will pour. 


—™/ 


BA% NV ( "ar ) khy0-re or BA ergy yA khyon-tsho luk- 
kv-ve, you (or ye) will pour. 

Rar kho or Pr aeraryay ay khon-tsho luk-ki-re, he (or they) 
will pour. 


IC yong added to the perfect root of the verb may also be 


used for all persons, thus, Carga Ac’ nge luk-yong, I with 
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POUR; Saray OC khon-tsho luk-yong, THEY WILL PouR. 
Neither the reseke nor the future root is used with We 
in this sense, e.g. I wt Buy Rasa Ole | nge nyd-yong, not 
Cara | nge nyo-yong. I WILL DO THIs WoRK KAAS TT 
ay ganic’ | nge le-ka da che yong ; SAN the perfect root is 
used, not 55 the present root, nor J the future root. THE 


ICE WILL MELT RAPIDLY. BST ASSIGN A] khyak- 
pa gyok-po sht-yong. Here again the perfect root Aes shit 
~ 
is used, not @ sku, the present root, nor ’ sku, the future 
g “S 


root. 


12. Imperative.— In literary Tibetan many verbs have 
a separate root for the imperative as well as for the present, 
future and perfect tenses, and such roots are given in general 
dictionaries. But in the colloquial the imperative is usually 
the present or perfect root of the verb. When the root con- 


. ° ~ . ° Me 
tains an inherent a or this is often changed to; eg. 


AON nuwk-to, Look! from present root or ta. 
SEND THIS MAN! ALAS | mt di tong.' 


Buy THis rane ! SF AAT AS 9A | cha-la di nyo." 


1 Present root. 2 Perfect aud imperative root. 
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TELL (YOUR) PETITION Sag" ] nye-shu shi.' 

Sow Tdis FIKLD! Qn Ray 359] sking-kha di tap.* 
In addressing servants, coolies and others of low rank 
aay shi is often added, e.g. Pour! AMAT AST luk-sht. 
In addressing persons of somewhat better position ROAR 
ro-nang, and RaW ro-cke, the former being the slightly 
more polite of the two, are substituted for GAY | Thus, 
BNISASISY SNS | luk-ro-nang, PLEASE PouR. Other particles 
ee after the ¢mperative to soften it are AG pronounced ta 
and (RJ a. These soften the order, but are not quite so 
polite as RAAB C ro-nang or Amagy ro-che, €.g. BRC 
to-fu, DO LOOK AFR] o-na gyu-a, WELL, YOU MAY GO. 
REN GH | de sho-a, setneatens ray RarXanarSq5c | 
kho-la trt-ro-nung. PLEASE ASK HIM. 


18. The negative of the imperative is formed by putting 


®" ma before the imperative, e.g. 
Do Nor SEND 'THIS MAN, Ay a5 = | mi-dt ma-tong. 


Do Nor BUY THIS THING, HVAT Ay aS | cha-la di ma-nyo. 


! Perfect root. 2 Perfect root. 
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Do Not TELL (YOUR) PETITION, BF QAG| nye-shu ma-sku. 
Do Not sow THIS FIELD, acm Sarg J} sking-kha di ma- 
GR FARATAGA | oking th 


It will be noted from the above examples that verbs ending 


in or usually take the perfect root for the positive im- 
i) 


perative and the present root for the negative imperative. 


Verbs ending in inherent a also take the present root for the 
negative imperative, e.g. RNS mtk-ma-ta, DO Nor LOOK. 
TRS sha-ma-sa, DO NOT gAT MEAT. Those verbs, which 


form irregular imperatives, take the present root for the 


fe at ‘ _, - ; 
negative, e.g. GA] sho, come! WWE" ma-yong, vo Not come! 
| gyu, Go! NAT man-dro, DO Nor Go ! 
) 


14. It should be noted also that verbs of telling, ordering 

; ie EN ean ens 

and the like govern the imperative, thus, A’QayA"al BA Aly 

aay | kho pha-ri la do lap shi, TeLL HIM ‘ro svay aT Part, lit. 
TELL HIM STAY AT PHaRI. 


15. Conditional Tenses.—They are formed thus: Pre- 
sent Conditional, IF HER SON IS ILL ‘THE MOTHER WILL BE GRIEVED, 


an Mer . 
"AR HH (it ill) ANA SAVAQAQaAyAS pu di na-na a-me 
ganas RATINATS 
duk-nge cke-yong (WILL BE GRIEVED, lit. WILL MAKE GRIEF). Past 


Conditional, 1 [ Hap KNOWN YESTERDAY, I WOULD HAVE GIVEN IT, 
Rava’ kKhe-sa (YESTERDAY) cary aya nge ha-ko-na (1 | Hap 
KNOWN) AYR'S' (A") OA | te-ra-y (WOULD HAVE GIVEN). 
Note that both for the present and the past the clause begin- 
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ning with if takes ay added to the root of the verb ; that the 


second clause, as in English, takes the future, when joined toa 
present conditional clause ; and that, when joined to a past 
conditional clause, the second clause takes the perfect indica- 


tive changing Ae into a5" and RO into ay | Thus, IF HE 
HAD KNOWN YESTERDAY, HE WOULD HAVE GIVEN Ir. RATA RA’ 
SNFAGRS (41) ASA] the-sa hi ha-ko-na te-ra-du, 

16. As, BECAUSE, SINCE is expressed by Of" ed: BS may 
aN" ga" OCCA SN" zy Ag | chyon-tshd che ma-thup-tsang 
nge che-pa-yin. AS YOU COULD Nor po IT, I Dip It. Aes 
SP SO RATA SAS | di chhe-tra-tsang drik-kima-re. Tuts 


WILL NOT DO AS IT IS TOO LARGE. 
. . ae . . 
Note that the adjectival root &" is here conjugated as a 


verb (see Chap. IV, para. 7). 
17. Present Participle. This is formed by adding Rar 


(u to the root, e.g. RATS Te Carseat SOT ASIA | kho 


tre dung-tii mi chi lep-song, WHILE HE WAS BBATING THE MULE, 
AMAN ARRIVED. Or Aa Ay may be added to the infinitive (see 


para. 23 below), she rabtes being put in the genitive; e.g. ar 
x Sash iol ae Ay’. kho tre dung-pe tiu-la, etc. This parti- 
ciple: may also “be formed by adding 2" a or & AC’ to the 
Toot, e.g. mar YARRA cy’ any Say ANAS ANC" J] Aho tre 
dung-pa-tang mi chi ; leg’-song. 
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18. Past Participle.— Formed by adding AN" ne to the 
perfect root, e.g. RAIN GA chhu luk-ne, HAVING POURED OUT 


THE WATER. It takes also the place of a pluperfect and a 


gerund. Thus: HE HAS BECOME RICH BY TRADING, Racage 
ay" nar cre (a z kho tshong yyap-ne chhuk-po 
aaa (V) 4] 9 yYyap P 
~~ ee — 
chung-nga-re. ” (he) ARAMA AA (having traded) Ey’ 
9-79 A ¢ Jake a 
(rich) QEE’ (a = (has become). AFTER HE HAD 
gee (a1) 35] 
WRITTEN THE LETTER, HE DESPATCHED Ir. Raraay daraar 
(having written) AISR'C (4°) 55 | kho yi-ge tri-ne tang- 
nga-re. This aN | ay the conditional and AN" the present 
~~ 
participle make up largely for the poverty of the Tibetan 
language in conjunctions. 
19. Agentive Participle.—Formed by Ca | AAS | cy’ 
or 4" added to the root. These Agentive participles may 


have either a past, a present or a future signification. Ea 
and AAS are used with animate objects and have an active 
signification. 4)" or 4° when used with animate objects de- 
note the passive. With inanimate objects 2)" or Q" are used 
in preference to ca or AAG | XO" is used after vowels and 


f° or ay. ZY after the other final consonants. HxaMPLéEs: 
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—THE MESSENGER WHO WENY YESTERDAY. . RAN "Ay’ aay < 
(AAS ) ADAH | khe-sa dro-ngen pang-chhen te. 
THe MESSENGER WHO WILL GO 40-MORROW. AID BF AA Ca 
(NAF ) q0555 | sang-nyt dro-ngen pang-chhen te. 
THE MAN WHO SENT THE LETTER YESTERDAY. Rare aya5c 
CH | AAX ) ars | the-sa yi-ge tong-ngen mu te. 
THE LETTER WHICH WAS SENT YESTERDAY. Rararasc ce: 
(413°) ays | “he-sa tang-nge yi-ge te. 
THE MAN WHO WAS SENT YESTERDAY. RAT AS5C5Q" (518°) 
a5 | khe-sa tang-nge mi te. 
It will be noticed from the above examples that 0 and 
ARG: do not usually take the genitive case. 


20. Verbal Noun. —Hither takes the infinitive form or is 
formed by adding W” ya to the root, ¢.g. Aaray’ tro-ya, THE 
RUNNING AWAY from Aarcy tr0-pa, TO RUN AWAY. ANAT SA 

— S DS ; Deccan ut ; ; 
ARTA AAS AAT Aa AA J mak gyap-ti tro-ya dv yak-po 
mare, THE RUNNING AWAY WHEN A BATTLE IS BEING FOUGHT 


(AAT ANAS ) Is WRONG. Again: NUW-A-DAYS IS THE TIME 
FOR GOING TO INpIa, FRO NCAT AAT AA, ( or AAR) 
RATS te-ring-sang gya-la dro-we tu re, lat. ROC (NOW- 
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A-DAYS) aor (to Inpra) Qayaa: (OF GOING) AA" (1 HE TIME) Re 
~~? 
(is). Infinitives and verbal nouns can also be formed from 


~ 


other parts of the verb. Thus, 554" TO DO Or THE DOING, 
nN 
JN SRR (AV) or J8V2PAA LY rae waving Finisep pore, 
ae 
e.g. SABO SNVR (") WAPEOC| ke-chha cKe-tshar-ra 
AVS (A) WATER 

yak-po chung, lit. THE HAVING FINISHED THE DISCUSSION IS GOOD, 
7.€. IT I8 GOOD THAT THE DISCUSSION HAS BEEN FINISHED. Simi- 
larly SyaQqy as ey THE BEING ON THE POINT OF DOING, 55 
Ager THE BEING ABOUT TO DO, OR THAT WHICH IS TO BE 
~ 
DONE. 

21. Verbs governed by verbs of SEEING, PERCEIVING, HEARING, 
THINKING, BELIEVING, KNOWING, SAYING, etc., take the form of 

v— ~ es 
the verbal noun; e.g. WAAL A AA ACA SAV NC’ | hho kuk- 
Rarer Agercer GAR | iho 
pa yim-pa nge ha-ko song. I reRcEIVED THAT HE WAS A SIMPLE- 
ae a 

ron. BA RasypaTays (47) Nay (aN) ANAS | 
khy6 kha-la se-tshar-ra yin-na sam-cKkung. I THOUGHT YoU HAD 


FINISHED MATING. 

22. IN ORDER TO, FOR THE SAKE OF, FOR THE PURPOSE OF and the 
like are frequently rendered by the verbal noun in the geni- 
tive followed by Agar or Raa, €.g. Ragas 9a 
aya AAV RATATAT SY CET ARTANS | tham-chhudithop- 
pe ton-la nge kap-le mang-po gyap-pa yin; | HAVE ENDURED 
A GREAT DEAL OF TROUBLE IN ORDER TO SUCCEED IN THIS LAW-SUIT. 


QO RAS AST Aa ASST ACARI (a) Ag | sking- 
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kha dt tap-pe tin-ta-la nga de yong-nga-yin; | BavE COME 
HERE FOR THE PURPOSE OF SOWING THIS FIELD. 


23. Infinitive. -This is the form of the verb found in 
dictionaries and vocabularies. Itis the present root with 


pa added in the case of roots ending in APA AAA | ka, ta, 
na, pa, ma, sa, and with 4" wa added inthe case of roots end- 
ing in a vowel or Drax "al | nga, a, ra,la. Itis used in the 
~— ~~ 

sense of in order to; e.g. ANA ANCA AC HAA Vey 
nie MARYA ST] (44) 
BxaTAA | ka lon-pung-la tshong gyak-ka chhim-pa-re, HE HAS 
GONE TO KaLIMPONG TO TRADE. ay added to the present root 
. S ~~ Sf xa 
also expresses the infinitive. Thus, VAM AAT AANA | ta 
dro-gyu ka-tsh6 yO, HOW FAR (HAVE WE) TO GO Now ? 

Several verbs, e.g. RENAN ET g0-pa, TO BE NECESSARY, 44"5)" 

: ~ 

thup-pa, 10 BE ABLE, Saye chhok-pa, TO BE ALLOWED and 
AR cy dé-pa, ro wisH, take the root and not the infinitive 


of the verb which they govern; e¢.g. FBSA Sys AS | 


ta khyo dro chho-ki-re, YoU ARE PERMITTED TO GO NOW. 


24. Asa general rule, it may be said that when a verb 
can be turned into a verbal noun it should be translated as 
one. Thus “ Now-a-days is the time to go to India ”’ is trans- 
lated into Tibetan as above “ Now-a-days is the time of going 
to India.” Similarly, “It is wrong to run away when a battle 
is being fought” is translated “ The running away when a 
battle is being fought is wrong.” 
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Worps. 
To know = GAT EY" she-pa. 


Official = Ras" Ey pom-po. | 
Messenger = QE" BS pang- | Quickly, soon = RNA 
| ae 
chhen. a a 
Muleman = Rey tre-pa. . Water = & chhu. 
To, into the presence of 
xray tsa-la. 
trive = 
To ee 8 Eo : iia Wikis. 
ae SN 4 nying-ri soe 
Letter = OAT yi-ge. 
che pa. | 


| l'o receive — agra jor-wa. 


To learn = ANS A lap-pa. 
| Difficult = RMA OST Raye 


Tibetan language = ae 








50-ke (derived from oe Kalimpong = 4 sae ag 
pi-ke ( Fy | Kalimpong S73 9 
po, Tibet and SB ke- ha-lon-pung. 
chha, speech). To buy = 9°50 nyo-wa. 
Exercise No. 11. 
I see the house. {A crags nye khang-pa 
Pera SAR] nye bong 
thong-gi-du. 

I will see your house to-morrow. A1D'3 5, HRSA ASIC 
HAYA AYPHG | sang-nyt khyo-re khanyg-pa nge nuk-ta- 
ki-yin. 

The official has sent a messenger to me. REI, Elay Ac BA Say 
fe "APMS=-°R* (a oe: 6m-p6 pang-chhen 

ASAIO (A) ACIS] pim-pi fang 


chi nge tsa-la tong-nga nang-chung. 





You have sent your worst pony ; please sell me a better one. 


BAS (Aa) SRST AsrsapaeAg TAT 
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Sap RE ATA S | khyo-re ta duk-sho chi tang-du yak- 
ka chi tshong-ro-chv. 

He is beating a mule. RSC ATASST | kho tre dung-gi-du. 

No ~ 
He was beating the muleman yesterday. Rar AN AS Se) 
~ 
C’ayas khe-sa kho tre-pa dung-gi-du. 
a an ie 

If you work hard (l¢. make effort) you will soon know Tibetan. 
BRR (ery) Fog Sega seyer ease 
we | khyo-re nying-ré che-na po-ke gyok-po she-yong. 

Do not beat the pony. SNA | ta ma-dung. 

Tibetan is difficult (lit. Hie, Jenrarae Tibetan is difficult). 
ANA ed, eee? een ye 
ka-le khauk-po-re. 

I received the letter from Dawa Tshering (lit. sent by Dawa 
Tshering) yesterday. RRA S ACA ARCA 
( AIA" ) NTS Taya ga 'gc | khe-sa Da-wa Tshe- 
ring-gt tang-nge yi-ge te nga-la jor-chung. 

After going to Darjeeling, go to Kalimpong. BV eegcar 
Zs" RAVONQ AS NCA khyo Dorve-ling-la chhin- 
Brae Fy Yew 
ne ka-lén-pung-la yyu. 

When yo t Kalimpong, buy a ony. fa5"a ‘See 
you are a oes yap y- BA Ways 
Al Seo S| ON | khyo ka-lon-pung-la de-tti ta- 


chi nyo. 
5 
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Exercise No. 12. 


He is buying. The trader has bought these goods at (lit. 
from) Lhasa. Call my servant. Do not pour the water. [ 
have sent a messenger to Darjeeling. If you had petitioned 
the official yesterday, he would have sent a good pony. I 
am going to the bazaar to see whether there are any new 


arrivals (lit. comers, from weg’ to come) from Lhasa. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE VERB—continued. 

1. Negatives.—The negative used with the present and 
future indicative (except with ZS") is RY" mt. With all other 
tenses and with Rx re even though in the present or future 
maigsused. The negative with Na yin 18 shortened into Ny 
men, that with we yo into a me. Thus UIC Ay Sasay 
kho yong-gi min-du, HE IS NOT COMING ; Osa aS Wie 
yong-gt ma-re, HH WILL NOT COME ; RID SR RAVING WC | 
sang-nyt kho lep-mt-yong, HE WILL NOT ARRIVE TO-MORROW ; 
CAR ay | nga dro-ki men, I wILt NoT Go; Carga 
yas ] "ge shing-gi-me, I Do NoT Know. 

2. With the perfect indicative ending in a5 it is better 
to place the negative before the root; e.g. HE DID NOT Go 
YESTERDAY, Rarer erar eer 55 | khe-sa kho ma-chhim-pa-re, 
in preference to . BETAS | chhim-pa ma-re, though 
neither is incorrect. 

3. Never is translated by aac ma-nyong, following 
the root of the verb, e.g. CEPA COAT SAC | nga Dor- 


je-ling-la dro ma-nyong, | HAVE NEVER BEEN TO DARJEELING. 
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4. Interrogatives.—These follow the rules given in 
Chapter V, para.5. Tothese must be added the rule that 30 
chung, AIC song, and AC" nyong (this latter without XN’ ie 
meaning EVER) take RAY nge. Thus: HAs MY FATHER ARRIVED ? 
09 cre SAS RRA | nge pa-pa lepchuny-nge? Again, HAVE 

wR eS ~- 3 
YOU EVER BEEN TO DARJEELING ? SYS ERR VAyTAOCA | 
khy6 Dor-ye-ling-la dro nyong-nge? Sometimes Ae is used 
instead of ayy in interrogative seutences for the second 
person, singular and plural, e.g. BAe rorasysyAg ae | 
khy6 hla-sa-la dro-ki yum-pe ? age you Going to Laasa? 

5. An interrogative is also formed by aK a-yd (pre- 
sent tense) A=" a-yong (future tense). Thus, aVar TAS 
BSF NS AT NAIC] le-la di che-na yak-po a-yong ? IF YOU DO 
THIS, WILL IT TURN OUT WELL? (lit. WILL IT BE Goop ?). yAyAR 
SIT NASA SV GTS TVA | preg di lage 
yak-po cke-ne de-kyt a-y6 ? 18 THIS BOY DUING WELL AT SCHOOL ? 


6, Finally, an interrogative with a future meaning 1s 
formed by adding Ay’ to the root. ‘Thus, Ca ApS A"9] | 
nyan-tsho ka-re lap-ka? WHAT ARE WE TO SAY? WHAT SHALL 
WE Say? 

7. Passive Voice.—As shown above (Chap. VI, para. 2) 


the Passive Voice is not distinguished from the Active in the 
same way aS in English. Thus, he is beating me, is expressed 
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in Tibetan by him to me a beatengis. So inthe Passive Voice 
IT am being beaten is expressed to me a beating 1s. The only 
difference therefore between the Active and Passive is that 
the Agent is omitted in the latter. Thus:— 


Present & (BS R ) are asa nga (khyo, kho)dung-gi-du, 
I (you, he) am being beaten. 

Future CQ ( sat er) ne care’ nga (khyo, kho) dung-yong. 
I (you, he) shall be beaten. 

Perfect RE CATA dung-song, or ARCATA dung-du, re 
RECA AGRT dung-sha, Have as) ean beaten. 

Future Paesive Participle Ana dung-gyu, lo be beaten. So 
also AW ASC ay a denong oul. Turquorses to be sold or 
turquotses for sale: 


The Passive should, as far as possible, be avoided in trans- 
lating, the corresponding Active tense being used instead. 
8. Potential Verbs.—When can, coULD mean IS ABLE TO, 


translate by Q5 2)" ro BE aBLu, added to the root of the verb ; 
~ 

¢.g. YOU CAN (2.€. ARE ABLE TO) GO 10 DaRJEELING, ByFegce 

AT RAR | khyo Dorze-ling-la dro thup-kyi-re. THE Can 

bo mms, ARTAN SS SAA RS | khd di cke thup-hyi-re. Tt 


will be seen from the above examples that the subject is putin 
the agentive case, when the main verb is transitive and in 
the nominative case, when the main verb is intransitive. A 
sinilar rule applies to the permissive verbs and to the horta- 
tive verbs dealt with in the two next paragraphs. 
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9. Permissive Verbs.—When can, COULD mean IS AL- 


LOWED TO, translate by BET chhok-pa, added to the root of 


the verb; e.g. BYE ERR aa apap SS | khyo Dorze- 
ling-la dro chhok-kt-re, YOU CAN (t.€. ARE ALLOWED TO) GO TO 


DARJEELING. 


10. Hortative Verbs.— When sHOULD means OUGHT, NEED, 
WAN'T, WISH OR MUST, it is translated by ARIA Ey" go-pa, added 
to the root of the verb, e.g. YOU SHOULD (t.e. OUGHT TO, OR 
MUST) GO TO DaRJEELING, BV ego ay" QaT AR mn" x5 | 
khyo Dor-je-ling-la dro go-kyt-re. 


11. Optative Verbs.—These, denoting wisH and REGRET, 
are rendered as follows :— 


e.g., WOULD THaT MY BROTHER WERE HERE ! CASA TARA 
( ars’) WIR HN | nge ptin-kya de yo-na-a. 
Ir ONLY HE WOULD EAT HIS FOOD ! Rarprasyps<aargargn | 


kho kha-la §a-ro che-na-a. 
I¥ ONLY HE WOULD BRING MY PONY! ar cae" 5 alas” ac’ 
RATINGS | *ho nge ta-te thre yong-ro che-na-a. 
12. Another form, used in religious prayers or blessing, 
is as follows :— 
May THE PROSPERITY OF THE (BUDDHIST) RELIGION LONG PREVAIL! 
e — e e 6 oy oe ah 
AEF TYT ROMA IR AT AAA] tonya yin 


ring ne-pe tra-sht sho. 
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This sentence is frequently used at the end of a prayer. 
May you Bg Happy! By gya wc as aay | khyo kyt-po 
yong-nga sho. 
May YOU HAVE A LONG LiFe FREE FROM ILLNESS! Bye sc 
SRIF AILAR AA | khyo tshe-ring ne-me yong-nga sho. 


These two latter examples might be used by an old man 
blessing a young one. 


The language used is literary, rather than ordinary collo- 
quial, but is used colloquially for the above purposes. 


13. The imminence of an action is expressed by aay tro, 
added to the root; e.g., ZY ‘Ray Niqaay hho pha- 
Pra Sarg§aaayass| 


ri-la leg-tro-du, HE HAS NEARLY REACHED PHart. 


14. Probability, likelihood are expressed by QR tro or 
WAR” pa-dra, eg. rea Parage haat (or Sig 
NAR) tho pha-ri-la de-kyt yin-tro or yum pa-dra, HE WILL 
PROBABLY STAY AT PuHart. ‘lhe negative forms are AAA 
(RAAT) and REMARK] (HATAS]) ev. Pea Rar 
AIS TY Ray (Ae ) AR] kho pha-ri-la de-kyt mem-pa-dra, 
Hi WILL PROBABLY NOT sTAY AT PHaRt. 

15. Completion is expressed by the verb BAO" tshar-wa, 
TO FINISH, added to the root; e.y-s ANE BAT BRAC | kho to 


se-tshar-song, HK HAS FINISHED EATING. 
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16. When an action is habitual or general the future form 
a ae is used. Thus, STRAT AAT (QI) AY RS | 
nyi-ma re-re chha-pa pap-kyt-re, RAIN FALLS EVERY Day. 

17. That an action is continuing is expressed by the root 


with ay once repeated and followed by the verb aac" €.9., 


aS eS SS . Ne souiebaeearare ao ; pt 
aT HAH AIT (SY) NP SF esHIsrAe] drow 
dro-ki chi-a, nga tan-da lep-yong, KEEP MOVING oN; I wILL 
COME PRESENTLY. 


18. Verbs of BECOMING, CHANGING INTO, ALTERING INTO, 


GROWING, etc., are often expressed by Aaya governing the 
dative, e.g., THIS YELLOW COLOUR IS BECOMING RED. Rayer 
FPA aalR ora ay ay | tsho ser-po dt mar-po-la dro-kv. It is 
very common with the comparatives of adjectives; e.g., THIS 
-. eee ° . ; 

HAS BECOME Luss. QS a YAFEM | te nywng-ru chhin-sha. 

Note the use of XS" here. It is used with some words in 
the place of AY 

19. A\"sa, PLACE, is joined to many verbal roots, e.g., SI" 
d6-sa, RESIDENCE (lit. PLACK OF DWELLING, froma S15 c1 TO 
REMAIN, DWELL) ; army gear le-ka che-sa, PLACK WHERE ONE 


DOES ONE’S WORK, from 5547 che-pa, TO Do. 


— 


20. To have leisure to, time for doing is expressed by AIC’ 


long, joined to the root of the verb concerned, e.g., NAS 
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mS 

"AYR" nga mi te-tsho thre-long min-du, I nave xo 
aR Bie SAS AI] 
TIME TO SEE THOSE MEN. 


21. That the time for doing something has arrived is ex- 
pressed by AG TEN, €.U., FAA RASC | ta dro-ren-song, IT 1s 
TIME TO GO NOW; A’S'RG" ta Sa-ren-du, ITIS TIME TO EAT 

REST ASA] . 
Now (IT IS MEAL-TIME). 


22. ‘TO BE READY FOR, TO BE PREPARED FOR, is expressed by 
aay chho, SAY SAY chhok-chho joined to the root of the verb. 


To BE FIT FOR, TO BE SUITABLE FOR is expressed by Se" nyem- 
pa similarly joined (See Chap. IV, para. 6). 
23. joined to the root of the verb, and followed later by 


denotes 


INDEED a a _.. BUT 
Iv is TRUE ... oon .. BUT 
CRTAINLY ... as ... But, ete. 


H . 7 en (oases vr ° 
€.g.) ELE CERTAINLY HEARS BUT HE DOKS NOT 1IEED, A 5 A al iil 
a SP aiaec ae . is | aes , > _— 

SRN 959) N <4 | Ko-ta Ko-ki duk-te kho nyen-kyt ma-re. 
xa 
I DID INDEED SEE HIM, BUT I DID NOT RECOGNISE HIM. AQA'S 


gC Ex EA ca "NIC thong-ta thong-chung-te nye 
§R'955 qaVaVIE | 9 g-chung 
nyo-she ma-chuny. 

In the literary language the spelling of this particle > 
varies according to the letter immediately preceding it, but 


in the colloquial the pronunciation is always te. 
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The meaning of 5 sth > corresponds to that of to... lekin 
in Hindustani. 

24. Verbs of receiving follow the same rule as ae in the 
sense of possessing (Cap. V, para. 15). Thus, Ravage 'ge | 


nga-la jor-chung, I HAVE RECEIVED. 


25. A few common verbs which are irregular may be 
noted as follows :— 

















Negati 
Infinitive. | Present. | Perfect. Future. a lapere 
tive. 
aca" a Moc | Naya | gay | atic’ 
Yyong-wa, a" Fab - yong-gr- sho. ma- 
to come eh) yin. yong. 
yong: Ag not OIC” 
gi-yo 
yong- yong. 
nga- 
yn. 
nee Pare: | Semvpse. «ae parenier yes | nates “Arh 
AN ATs ae (AeA aa” aa 
wa, to go KR. aa dro-ki-yin ~ gyn. man- 
ae aC dro. 
dro-ki-| chhim- 
yo. pa-yin.| chhin- 
yong. 
Ns ON gee Seas. | Se gde ious vane It eee ene’ 
Say FINS yoyo. PS) 
a, to dol tip Fy ee Ke-kyt 7 ma-che. 
potodat diy | tele 1 aR) 
che-kyt-|  cKhe-pa-| or Bewic’| cht. 
yo. ee 7 3) ee 
che-yong. 
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Thus COI AO nga yong gi-yO, | aM COMING (NOW). 
prac aya kho yong-gi-re, HE WILL COME. By sho, coME! 
ay ma-yong, DO NOT COME! ey ay ay" * kho dro-kt- 

Praapaiasa 
MeN -~ 
du, HE IS GOING. Aaya] kho chhim-pa-re, HE HAS GONE, 

26. As will have been noticed from the examples in this 

and the preceding chapters the verb is always placed at the 


end of the sentence. When there are two verbs in asentence, 
one governing the other, the governing verb comes last ; e.y., 


BS 3557 Sy khy0o-chhin chhok-ka, You May Go. Ra Qay ny 
aes g ary ay 85 | ge le-ka di cke thup-kyi ma-re, I caNNOT 
~ 


DO THIS WORK. 
W orbs. 


Mutton, (lt. sheep-flesh). 
aaysq luk-sha. 


Pork, (lot. pig-flesh). Ray 


To make, build. qo" §0-wa. 





To see. RICA thong-wa. 
At the time. Aner gang-la. 


phak-sha. 
Darjeeling. FEgC Dor-je | Meaning, purpose. Ra BT 
lany. | ton-ta. Ade 
Bazaar. sea Hii: | Pleasant, comfortable. AAT 


kyt-po. 
We k, du “ 
; naa ay a moe To look at, see. Aye mik- 
dtin- thera: 


To assemble. QBATSTEN tsho- 
pa. 
Sunday. ‘ARQ 3 RY Sa-nyi-ma. | Village. ac" AAS trong-se. 


ta-wa. 


To arrive. Aq AZ)" lep-pa. 
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Name. RC’ ming. | What. ays Ka-re. 
| 
To say, be called (ofa name). j _. : ee 
ax" Ser-WA. | oe oA “| ee: ie EA 


| kyak-dztin. 


| W hip. Bae te-cha. 
| New. AINA "4)" sa-pa. 


Before. 15,01 ngen-la. 
/ nN ~ 
Rinchengong. AV BAAS 
rin-chen-gang. 
Exercise No. 13. 

The turnip has been eaten. SD RTAS AR AIC | nywng-ma 
dz S§e-song. re 

The turnip will be eaten to-morrow. AILS SLAVAS OS 
ac | sang-nyt nyung-ma di se-yong. 

: 5 oe ae 

Kat this mutton, but do not eat this pork. QIAT 4 Ass | 
AAT AR AS | luk-sha dt $0, phak-sha dt ma-sa. 

Every week a large bazaar is held (lué, assembles) in Dar- 
; ; a ON Nf =. 
jeeling. FE ROMA, AAA AR AAA SANA 
AS | Dor-vje-ling-la diin re-re-la throm chhem-po re 
tsho-kyi-yo. 

The large bazaar at (lit. of) Darjeeling will not be held to- 
morrow but will be held on Sunday. NOS, E EAC 
Ss en e = ates w— cay oa e a s ao ieee e 
AY AN SAAS ARAN RG ASA 'S TARA | 
sang-nyt Dorze-ling ki throm chhem-po te tsho-ky ma- 


re Sa-nyt-ma tsho-yong. 


He has almost finished building the house. armas 
Aaa ax om khé khang-pa di 86 tsha-tro-du. 
aafasay 
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Did you see the man who came yesterday ? Rerarnc ans 
aS S58" (Tat) AYO ICCN | khe-sa yong-khen 
mt te khyo-re thong cKkung-nge ? 

I did not see (him). (He) came when I was out. Caagcay 

~N “~ ~~ \ 
30 | DAA SIAR AAS (4) AA | re thong-ma-~ 
~~ 
chung, nga me-pe gang-la yong-nga-re. 

It is unnecessary for him to go to Phari. (Lit. There is no 
reason of his having to go to Phari). Aracypsayaay 
RAIN NA AT AST AIS EPS | kho pha-ri-la dro go- 
ya ton-ta yo-wa ma-re. 

Have you ever been to Darjeeling? Bye RAV ayagyac’ 
CAN] khy6 Dorye-ling-la dro nyong-nge ? 

No. (lt. not been). ae ma-nyong. 

Iam going to see whether Darjeeling is a pleasant place. 
x ER Ry VA AAS Ay ey ( Ox" ) AAT ALANA | 


Dor-ze-ling kyi-po a-yo nga mik ta-ka dro-ki-yin. 


Exercise No. 14. 


We have nearly reached the village. What is its name ? 
(Int. What is its name called)? Rinchengong. Have you 
ever been (it. arrived) here before? Go on asking him 
about the road. Tell him that if he tells (any) lies he will be 
flogged. He is unable to come to Darjeeling. J am not 
allowed to buy pork. You ought to learn Tibetan. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NUMERALS. 


1. The numeral like the adjective follows the noun. If 


the noun is accompanied by an adjective the numeral follows 


the adjective. Thus Kara aaa (three) aS | nga-la ta sum yo, 
J HAVE THREE PONIES. Raye AT TALS AIS | nga-la ta yak- 
po sum yo, | HAVE THREE GOOD PONIES. 

2. The cardinal numerals according to ayer’: ( or 
za) SAAC trang-kyt (or tsi-kyt) nam-trang, 1... 


arithmetical notation, are as follows :— 








| TIBETAN WORD. 


English Tibetan eer 
figure. figure. 
In Tibetan character. | In Roman character. 


1 9 | MySay chi. 
2 2 ASAT nyt. 
3 2 | SSIa sum. 
4 2 |e she. 
D v 


a nga. 
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Tibetan 


TIBETAN WORD. 








English | 
figure: | ae In Tibetan character. 
6 e" a 
7 Oe 
oi] ok |agR 
9 one), 
10 9° AT or FBRaNEL 
ll 99 | ASASAT 
12 92 ASSN 
13 P| ASA 
14 7 \ASAG 
15 py | Sa 
16 AS | ASAT 
17 WV ngAase 
18° Ik aFag 5 
19 Ie AS AAT 
90 20 sl or Sq Qrer 








In Roman character. 


truk. 
din. 


gye. 
gu. 


chu or chu-tham-pa. 


chuk-cho. 

chu-nyt. 

chuk-sum. 

chup-skt. 

cho-nga. 

chu-truk. 

chup-diin. 
chop-gye. 

chu -gu. 

nyt-shu or nyt-shu 


tham-pa. 


80) 


English 


figure. 


21 


30 


31 


40 


4 
50 


ol 
60 


61 
70 


71 
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TIBETAN WORD. 





= 
In Tibetan character. 
» [pqeata 
zo ABS or NaS 
a9 | RIN SATASAY 
we AeaS; or AAS 
grt 
sy aeas assy 
ve larg: or arag 
gst'cy 
Vv? AAS OSA] 
s larg or STS 
gare} 
SP | RTS RAST 
yo Res or AHS 
"gstey 
up | RAFAT IST 





In Roman character, 





nyt shu tsak-chi. 


sum-chu or sum-chu 


tham-pa. 
sum-chu so-chi. 


skip-chu or skip-chu 
tham-pa. 
ship-chu she-cht. 
ngap-chu or ngap- 
chu tham~pa. 
ngap-chwu nga-cht. 
truk-chu or truk- 
chu tham-pa. 
truk-chu re-cha. 
diin-chu or diin-chu 
tham-pa. 


diin-chu ton-chi. 
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| TIBETAN WORD. 
English | Tibetan | 
figure. ‘figure. 


In Tibetan character. | In Roman character. 











80 Le age or AAS gye-chu or gye-chu 
Qay"c)" tham-pa. 
81 L? AHA ST ASAT gye chu gya-chi. 
90 Go ARySS or RAVAS gup-chu or gup-chu 
~~ 
aaycy tham-pa. 
| 
91 @7 allel Nala al} gup-chu Ko-chi. 


100 909 | Aq) or Aay gaa" gya or gya-tham-pa. 
101 909 AACS gya-tang-chi. 
200 200 | sag nyi-gya. 
300 00 Aaag sum-gya. 
400 00 qq ayy skip-gya. 
500 yoo | BAaay ngap-gya. 
1,000 gooo Sou ~ Sc tong thra or tong. 
10,000 | go000 a thrt. 
100,000 | geooee QqN bum. 
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TIBETAN WORD. 
English Tibetan 





figure. figure. fa 
In Tibetan character. | In Roman character. 
1,000,000 | 7200000 ya cke-wa.! 
10,000,000 | gooc0000 | Ayyy” Sa-Yd. 
100,000,000|go0000000) EQ AT: tung-gyur. 
Fag 





Note firstly that, in the case of tens and hundreds when 
the smaller number follows the larger, addition is in- 
dicated, e.g., fourteen = ten-four ; but when the larger 
number follows the smaller, multiplication is indica- 
ted, e.g., forty = four-ten. From the thousands up- 
wards, when SO NAT is used, the smaller number 


always follows the larger, e.g., SOayAG tong-thra 
ski, FOUR THOUSAND, SONS ASTRAL AG’ tong-thra- 


° - ° . ear v 
chi tang shi, ONE THOUSAND AND Four. But with gc 


° ° na a. 
the multiplying number precedes, e.9., AOR AG 
skip-tong tang shi, YOUR THOUSAND AND FOUR. 

Note secondly, that in the case of multiplication agar 


° se .«- e e 
is spelt 4 ; AN is spelt AIN and QQ" as the second 
‘It is curious that Jaschke and Sarat Chandra Das in their 
dictionaries give 9/&’ as ten millions and N’W’ as one million, but 
numerous Tibetans have been independently consulted and all agree 
that 9,4" means one million and N’W ten millions. 
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part of a compound, the first part of which ends in a 
consonant, is spelt 6° 


Note thirdly, that the use of QN"e\' after full tens is 
optional. When used it implies completion, €.9.5 Ray 
OANA truk-chu tham-pa—= siaty and no | ee 
Qa tham-pa, is also, but less commonly, used after 
complete hundreds, e.g., Tg Rarer nyi-gya tham- 


pa, and when so used hasa similar sense of com- 
pletion. 


Note fourthly, the different conjunctions for each series 
between 20 and 100, z.e., for the 20 series, for the 30 
series, for the 40 series and so on. . 


Note jifthly, that we can add the usual plural form ea to 


ay AN | 4] and &{AJ" and the higher numbers to 
make them plurals, but it is not necessary to do so. 
a and AQKX" may take HAN also as a plural form. 
x and ay" seem to be used mainly in an indefinite 
sense, e.g., 1 HAVE SEVERAL TENS OF THOUSANDS OF 
naw De, : ; 
SHEEP. mara aA AN al WA | nga-la luk thro- 
tsho kha-she chi yd. ‘THERE ARE TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
SOLDIERS IN THAT COUNTRY. Qe’ araay ANAT RN" QIN 
AIBAT NG | lung-pa te-la ma-mt bum-nyr yo. 
The noun qualified by a numeral remains in the singular ; 
oO IN 
¢9., four ponies = rag not Fa AG (see also Chapter ITI, 
para, 12). 
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3. Alphabetical Notation TAA Sa ICST ka-khe nam-trang. 


This is used for paging books, for numbering the different 
volumes or parts in books, for Indices, etc. It is possible to 
count up to three hundred by it. 


lto 30 A Ay C’ through the alphabet to 


3, eomM Rae . , 4 . 
61 » 90 : : y ” ’ 99 ’ iN" 
TE TS s 
91,107 WAS , yy ly OT 
2, voy me aeo l,l OT 
151 ,, 180 | A Ay wy. as i sy SRE 
Ge Gy AO (a 
fo a. = Af ao 
181 ,, 210 7 er Ap s 3 & aa 
TA CA lA CA qr 
211 ,, 240 7] A ay & » on » » WA 
Ages Q 
241,270 7 Rae, mf. oe. EE 
S24 ite 
271 ,, 800 7 A ay c° rs ; ” » WW 
a : a ok ry 


4. In counting most weights or measures and some divi- 


sions of money ai kang is used instead of aysay cha and 5 
to instead of AIBN | nyt. Thus, AR AC sor-kang, ONE FINGER- 
BREADTH, cs sang-to, TWo SANG (t.e., three rupees five 


aT 7a fm : 
annas), but BN N'AZN gor-mo nyt, TWO RUPEES. 
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5. In some dialects Rear Khe is used as a score, thus Ay 
appar ao'ar khe-nyt tang nga = forty-five (lit. two score and 
five). This method of counting is not used in Lhasa where 
Ray khe denotes a measure containing twenty a tre (a mea- 
sure varying in different districts, but often equal to about 
one-fourteenth of a cubic foot). 

6. Ordinals.—The first is translated by ROE | tang-po. 
Allsubsequent numbers by adding ZJ’ pa to the cardinal ; e.g., 
ASV EY nyi-pa, THE SECOND, ANS TST sum-chu  so- 
chik-pa, THE THIRTY-FiRstT. In reckoning Tibetan dates the 
word SEY tshe-pa, DATE is used and is followed by the 

: Sears eile oe eas : 
cardinal number concerned, e.g., a 4 ASN LIQ ANE AYA 
da-wa nyi-pe tshe-pa sum, THE THIRD OF THE SECOND MONTH, 


hit. THE THREE-DATE OF THE SECOND MonTH. And SA LPASAT 
tshe-pa chi is used for the first, not SNARC ET tshe-pa tang- 
~ x oe a, ‘ me 
po. Also SR 'OSAT nyer-chi or 997 nyi-shu chi is used 
instead of 548 aTSAy nyt-shu tsa-chi and BA 5BN nyer-nyt 
or PRN nyi-shu nyt instead of sqempe nyi-shu 
isa-nyt, and so on up to the twenty-ninth inclusive. The last 
day is ANAC nang-kang. If the month contains less or 


more than thirty days, the omission or repetition of earlier 


dates is prescribed. The last day is always ANAC | For 
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English dates the Hindustani word SRoy tartkh is used. A 
further difference is that sk tala) nyt-shu  tsa-chi, 
SSN nyi-shu tsa-nyt, etc., are written for the 21st, 
22nd, etc., instead of the forms noted above as used with 
SAE || 

7. Conjunctive Numerals, —T ka added to the cardi- 
nal up to ten inclusive denotes conjunction. Thus, asa 
nyt-ka, BOTH, ANAT sum-ka, THE THREE TOGETHER, ALL THREE. 
Tn the colloquial 3° cha often takes the place of ny ka, €.Q., 
aISAN'S nyt-cha, MAAS sum-cha, etc. Thus, AURA. 
SHAK | nye chak-pa truk-cha gim-yo, I Have cAUGAT ALL 
SIX ROBBERS. 


8. Distributive Numerals.—To express distributive nu- 
merals, 2.e., two at a time. five at a time, etc., repeat the cardi- 
nal and add NAN | che-ne. Thus, BRING THEM TO ME TWO 


AT A TIME. Res cag APRA BAAN FAT ADS A | khon- 
tsho nge-tsa-la nyt nyt che-ne thri-sho. Brina THEM TO ME FOUR- 
Heax eee ROS cag orhayag as qggsrgar aay 
GAY khon-tsho nge-tsa-la mi chup-ski chug-ski cKe-ne thro- 
sho. 

To express two each, etc., omit the SN aA che-ne, e.g., GIVE 
EACH COOLY (LOAD-CARRIER) TWO TRANG-KAS (a trangka = four 


annas at present, 1917), SarPagramy ayy Sore 
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BST TBST SA | to-po khe-khen-kyi mi re-re-la trang-ka nyi- 
nyt tro. For one ata time, each or one each Es re-re 18 used 
instead of Say ASAy , e.g., BRING THEM TO ME ONE AT A TIME, 
sma” a oN Sete 
i Rea Rays a NST AAS AA | khon-tsho nge-tsa-la re- 
re che-ne thri-sho, GIVH EACH COOLY ONE TRANG-KA Aarey 

~ “nN nS De , 

ARR ARAN SCS Aare ms x AI to-po khe-khen mi- 
hrang re-re-la trang-ka re-re tr6. Where a cardinal numeral 


has more than two syllables the whole numeral is not re- 
peated. The last two syllables may be repeated, e.g., Give 


Spec meme reas | mete 
KACH MAN THIRTY-FOUR RUPEES. GAA ‘AY aN NJ A 3S a) q6 
TAGS | mz re-re-la gor-mo sum. chu sop-ski sop-ski tré. Or 
we may add = to the numeral instead of repeating, thus, 
aA ss ele Gare Gags Dw oe : 
FLV ANA ON q6 x M4 ] mt re-re-la gor-mo sum- 
chu sop-ski re tro. 

9. Fractions.— Haris BR | chhe-ka, ONE AND A HALF, 
1s expressed by BSAC AISA chhe-tang nyt, lit. with a half 
(it as) two. Two AND A HALF = BR SCR chhe-tang sum, 
and so on. mySay SO QS) chik-tung chhe-ka may be used 
instead of QE ROS chhe-tang nyiand so on, but the 
latter forms are more common. ONE OF A Paix is W187" 


ya-cht, e.g., AMR ANA TSA ka-yO ya-chi, ONE CUP OF A 





1 & as a tinal consonant may always be written in this way. 
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PAIR. AANA sum-chha, = a THIRD and Aes" skip-chha 


<= A FOURTH, and so on for other numbers; but fractions be- 
yond one-fourth are not very much used in the colloquial 


language. Thus, HAAS CONS TSA AAN A OG | 
ma-di nga-la sum-chha-nyt go-wa yo, I wan TWO-THIRDS OF 
THIS BUTTER. JATINATHE ALA AA GS | sha di-ne shi- 
chha-sum kho-la tro. GIVE HIM THREE QUARTERS OF THIS MEAT ; 
° Ean e e e e = e . = eons —~s ® = ory! e -— 
AY Fae AB oy eer AAA | 
re dt ring-thung-la thru ski tang thru chik-ki skip-chha-cha 
yo-wa-re. THIS COTTON CLOTH Is 44 CUBITS IN LENGTH. 


10. Alternative Numbers.— Two or three, seven or erght, 
etc., are expressed by the two numbers being placed one | di- 
ently after the other. They may also be followed by a] 35y 


chu; this is optional. Thus, ACSF AAC ARA ST 
oe ASAP AS | RRA B'NSST TQS QRS Sia" OIC 


sang-nyt mt yong-khen truk diin chi yo, mi re-re ki ta nye 
sum thri lep-yong, THURE ARE SIX OR SEVEN MEN COMING TO- 
MORROW ; KACH MAN WILL BRING (lit. WILL ARRIVH BRINGING) ' 
TWO OR THREE PONIES. 


11. Onca, TWics, THRICE, etc., are rendered by gray" theng 
or &X" tshar, both of which mean 11mg, joined to the cardinal 
numeral. ONCE MORE is FACgca (or BX’) aya] ta- 


cut theng-chi and so on, ¢.g. HE HAS COME HERE TWICK. 





To bring in the sense of to lead = 2(45'4" thri-pa; in the sense of 


to carry = 290" khyer-wa or 2Q%'a khur-wa. 
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ARAN (ANS) AEN ASN AAA ANZ] kho de theng-nyt 
lep-song. I HAVE BEEN TO LHASA FIVE TIMES AND SHALL GO 
oxcr Mone, R'BTATOTSR MARAT | SCRA =TRT 
Qay arg | nga hla-sa-la tshar-nga lep-nyong; ta-rung 
tshar-cht dro-k1-yin. 


12. The methods of reckoning addition, subtraction, mul- 


tiplication and division will clearly appear from the following 
S nie mili eee es 
examples. Thus, RAN AG Ae SN 5 a | nye tang icine 
na tru, 1F TWO AND FOUR ARE MADKE, SIX. ASIN AQAA SF 
a chu-ne sum then-na diin, IF THREE BE DRAWN FROM TEN, 
SEVEN. naar Ss fay AS | nyt nga-la chu, TWO TO FIVE, TEN. 
aS aa a J AA AY "ARE 5 a8 | chu-nyt tum-pu sum-la 
tang- na he IF TWELVE BE SENT INTO THREE PIECES, FOUR. 
W orbs. 


Soldier — RAST S ma-mt. of a district = EOS 
Jong-pen. He lives in a 


Belind= TOY gyap-la. ze 
fort, called the Jong ( EC’), 


Wall= Zaye} tsik-pa. built strongly with thick 
a ae. walls on a hill or ridge ris- 
That...over there (indicating ing a little above the sur- 


a place in sight)—=Z{Ay | rounding plain or valley. 
To come, arrive, hon. = 


pha-qt. Es . 
HEV)" phep-pa. 


Jong. pen, e. Official incharge 
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Wages = ay la. 


Boot (of Tibetan manufac- 


ture). = Ba AAT hlam-kho- 
Boot (of English or Indian 


manufacture)—=QE5 


ju-ta, Hin. 
Is lost (ut. having been lost, 
is not) = ASARraas 


AO la-ne min-du. 
al 


Finger-breadth = RNR" sor. 





GRAMMAR. 


Span (from the tip of the 
thumb to the tip of the 
middle finger when extend- 


ed) = HY tho. 


Cubit (from the point of the 
elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger) == Fy thru. 

~~ 


Day = 351 nyi-ma. 
New = ANA AY sa-/pa. 


New year = ars lo sa. 


Exercise No. 13. 


13853. 


I4L2| 


One thousand three hundred and eighty-three. SONA 
STALNA A TLS TINA | trong-thra chi tang 


sum-gya gye-chu gya-sum. 


There are thirty or forty Tibetan soldiers behind that wall 
QOS AN — SS, este é 
over there. 4 a SAA aA al AS EIQ ANA] a] NN 
an ~— ~ ; ia 2 atti 
SAG AG NA AAS | pha-gi tstk-pe gyap-lu po-pe ma- 
mt sum-chu ship-chu yo-wa-re. 


The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth. age 


(NB) wager (ANS) EQSAR RAW] nyl- 
shu nga-la de Jong-pen phe-yong. 
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The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth of the 
sixth month. BUSTA JEN ES AAT 
LAC | da-wa truk-pe nyi-shu nga-la Jong-pen de 
phe-yong. 

The Jong-pen will arrive here on the twenty-fifth of June. 

nN aN ~~ a antl ~ — 
° . "Zy cm o ° "fay" cad ‘NN AQT AIC’ an- 
SSR aT S EN ES Raa | 
da truk-pe nyi-shu nyga-la Jong-pen de phe-yong. 

Both men are here. AABN TASS OS | mi nyi-ka de yo. 

They ask (lat. request, “ please give”) one and a half rupees 
each as wages. APA AT RASC ABA ASAT AC 
— “~ 
AMA AACA" la gor-mo chhe-tang nyt-nyt 

TTT ASA 
nang-ro-nany shu-Kt-du. 
Give them one rupee each (lit. give each man one rupee). 


HA ROIS TL AS | met re-re-la gor-mo re-re tro. 
One boot of this pair is lost. BA RIPQRPAASATIS AN 
ayay' hlam-kho di-i ya-chi la-ne min-du. 
sar Sr 5 5] 


Three and five are eight. AIRSET AS | sum tang 


nga che-na gye. 


Seven from nine leaves two. RASTA FAL, TAGS | 


gu-ne diin then-na nyr. 
Seven times two are fourteen. Qa Sa ayaqa ge dun 
SASS SG] 
nyt-la chug-sht. 
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Five into fifteen is three. Weeden 7 | 
cho-nga tum-pu nga-la tang-na sum. 

Ten finger-breadths make one span. AGA AAAS OS 
EVRS | tho Kkang-la sor chu yo-wa-re. 


Two spans make one cubit. Ra araiy 5X5 c755) 


thru kang-la tho to yo-wa-re. 


Exercise No. 14. 


Four into twenty-four is six. Five from thirteen leaves 
eight. 28,407. Twenty-eight thousand four hundred and 
seven. Bring an armful of wood. Five or six new traders 
are arriving daily (= each day) at Kalimpong. When the 
New Year is over larger numbers (~ more) will come 
(= arrive). 


CHAPTER IX. 
PRONOUNS. 


1. Pronouns are, generally speaking, declined in the 
same way as nouns. Exceptions to this general rule will be 
noted below under the pronouns concerned. 





2, Personal Pronouns.—These are €° nga or E'RE’ 


nga-rang, I ; Bs khyo or BAYA" khy0-rang, THOO, YOU ; er 
kho, or aac kho-rang, HE; at MoO, SHE; €.g., WILL YOU STAY 


HERE TO-MORROW ? Bs. AJC’ 35 NAN a5 ny as" Aay | khy6o- 
sang-nyt de do-kyt yim-pe? The system of honorific 
language in ‘l'ibetan is dealt with below in Chapter XIII, but 
here it must be briefly noted that there is a separate class 
of words which must be used in reference to a person of good 
position, both when speaking to and when speaking of such 
person. Not to do so will lay the student open to the 
charge of speaking what is known in India as “ Cooly 
language.” Kven if his rudeness is known to be merely the 
result of ignorance, every sentence he utters will jar upon 
the person he addresses. 


8. As regards personal pronouns the ordinary honorific 
form for THOU, YOU is By khye or Byac khye-rang and for 
HE OT SHE AS khong. Of course the first person has no honor- 


ific form; nor in the Lhasa colloquial language are any 


other forms used for it except EC’ nga or C’AC" nga-rang ; 
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though in the Tsang colloquial ART da is used in the depre- 
catory sense of “ your humble servant,” and in letter-writing 
in Lhasa and elsewhere AAT da and Ra thren and other 
terms are used in the same sense. For Tibetan gentlemen 
of the higher ranks a higher form of honorific should be em- 


ployed, namely ay IRI ku-sho, or m BEA ku-ngo, the 


meaning of which corresponds somewhat to the English sz, 


€.9-, WILL YOU STAY HERE TO-MORROW, SIR? a IQS AC’ 


35, RAS ‘QAI AIAG ARAT ay ns" EIA | ku-sho sang-nyi de 
shu-den ja-ky yum-pe? For Tibetan ladies AN a IQA 
cham-ku-sho is used. These latter are used as honorifics for 
YOU, HE or SHE; 1.e., both when speaking to or of a person. 
The secular heads of the Tibetan Government, z.e. Lon-chhens 
and Sha-pes should be addressed by their titles, 7.e., BB 
lon-chhen and NRA SHE sa-wang chhem-po, respectively, 
the latter being the Sha-pe’s honorific designation. The wives 
of these high ministers are addressed as 3 aN ANSaTST hla- 
cham ku-sho. Similarly, for a high Lama a TAG AS 
ku-sho rvm-po-chhe, Precious Siz! and for a nun of high posi- 
tion EAST TIEN je-tstin ku-sho should be employed, 
€.g-) WILL you (addressing a nun of high rank) sTay HERE TO- 
MoRnOWT BAST MAIN SIE SS HHT SGI IAT ART 


OLN : 
AAA | se-tstin ku-sho sang-nyt de sku-denja-ki yim-pe ? 
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If the Lama be an avatar, i1.e., an incarnation of Buddha, of 
whom there are several hundreds in Tibet, SG" ANA" 
yyy 
huesho trti-ku should be used. AAA tru-ku means tncar- 
: 3} 
nation. 

4. As regards declension it should be noted that BS | 
Khyo er kho and & mo in addition to making their 
genitive and instrumental singular according to the rules of 
declension for nouns, also take RA" re for the genitive and 


Ray re for the instrumental case, e.g., By Aa" khyo-re or 


Ban khyo-hyt ; Rar kh or war kho-re. Again when 
personal pronouns are used in a plural sense, their plural 
forms are, as a rule, used even though the sense of plurality 
is clear from the context. On this point also they differ 
from nouns (see Cap. III, para. 12). Thus, FAOZAT 
ASICS AS] NSS OAR ara ay 
APR | te-ring chhum-bi la tshong-pa mang-po yo-wa-re, sang- 
nyt khon-tsho gang-kha pha-ri-la dro-Ki-re, THERE IS A LARGE 
NUMBER OF TRADERS AT CHUMBI TO-DAY; THEY WILL ALL GO 
to PHari to-morrow. When joined to numerals, however, 
the plural form is not used, e.g., CRS nga-nyt, WE TWO. 
The plural of ml mean ee and of mi ACAI ku-ngo may 
either be formed with @&' tsho in the ordinary way or by 


adding BAAN hlen-gye ; €.g.; A IA BAIN ku-sho hlen- 
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gye. The latter form gives a somewhat higher honorific 
than the former. 


0. The pronoun zt, when used in the nominative or accusa- 


tive case, is not translated into Tibetan, e.g., Rays Ayers 
CAASIR ENG | fom te Ka-pa yd? nge sepa yin, WHERE 18 
THAT BEAR? T HAVE KILLED IT. But AEROALSS | aa" 
WOT AT RIC ASA ASST AAA] shing-dong di ve, tent yer 


gang-kha che-ne min-du, “THIS [8 THE TREE; ITS BRANCHES 


HAVE ALL BEEN LOPPED OFF (lit. HAVING BEEN LOPPED, ARE NOT). 


6. Any personal pronoun will usually be omitted, if its 


omission does not cause any ambiguity in the sentence, e.g., 
pie ° =e wemerarery oo as eas onirrs 

RRocamar (ASS) PHA) wedeqRAycig) 
te-ring nga de do-kyi-yin. sang-nyt dro-ki-yin. I wih stay 


HERE TO-DAY ; I SHALL GO TO-MORROW. 


7. Possessive Pronouns.—The Possessive Pronoun is. 


expressed by the genitive of the Personal Pronoun, e.g., 
ca nge MY, MINE; cate khyo-re By" khy@-kyt, Your, 

Mer DN eal Men OO we AS 
YOURS ; Aa’ kho Aaa” kho-re, HIS. AA’ md, NRA 
mo-re, HEX, HERS. Thus, ANCA ER | di nge ta re, THIS 
IS MY HORSE ; BAR CASS | ta dt nye re, THIS HORSE IS MINE ; 


Bye aaga Aas G5 | khyo-re men-da khe-sho, BRING 


YOUR GUN. 
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8, Reflective Pronouns.—MvyséE.r, voursELF, etc., are ex- 
pressed by RC" rang, eg, BYRVA AS SNA OTT 
(injury) Anne | khyo-re_ ten-dra che-na rang-la kyon 
che-yong. Ir you acr IN THAT WAY YOU WILL HURT YOURSELF. 
Cay rang-gi and AAA: S0-80, MY OWN, YOUR OWN, etc., have 
the meaning of apna in Hindustani. Thus, NATAL 
SVE NET GAT AG ANAT ET AS | mt so-s6 rang-gt ta yak-sho 
yin sam-pa-re. ACH MAN THOUGHT HIS OWN PONY THE BEST. 
This might also be rendered BYR RAR AI eway Gara 
ASSIST ETAA | mt re-re so-s0 ta yak-shé yin sam-pa-re. 


9. Other meanings of X€’ connected with the above mean- 
ing of SELF are shown in the following examples :— 

Yes. It is quzte so. QUIS ATA CAS | la ta-ka rang re. 

This is really difficult. ARATE RATA SS SOAS] | 
di ka-le khak-thak-chho rang du. 

Your mere coming here has done good, (/it.) by your mere com- 
ing here good has resulted. ByAC asa (A5'5') 
AOTRCAS ATES! | khyo-rang de yong-nga 
rang-gt yak-po chung. 

XC" is often also used with negatives in the sense of 

VERY, €.g.— 

Do not drink very much eek BOAR AAC AGC | chhang 


mang-po rang ma-thung. 


- 


( 
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10. Reciprocal Pronouns.—EHacad oTHER, ONE ANOTHER, 
are expressed by ASAY ASA cha-chi, €.9., ARCS say aay 

Ss ~ 
ASAT AI CAN (4) 4 | kho-rang-tsho chik-ki-chi dung- 

~ 
nga-re, THEY BEAT EACH OTHER. (Lit. by one to one, they 
beat). 

11. Demonstrative Pronouns.--Tu1s is rendered by 
as di and THAT by 5 fe, but when either THis or THaT refers 
to a noun previously mentioned 5 te is used, e.g., 5A} 
EPR | te yak-po re, THIS ONE (previously mentioned) 1s Goon. 
Both Qe and x follow the noun or adjective which they 
qualify, and take the case-inflection instead of the noun or 
adjective. They are also used by themselves, apart from 
nouns, ¢e.g., the example just given, and ARTA NS | di nge 
yin, THIS IS MINE. 

12. Other demonstrative pronouns in common use are 
Asa di-rang, THIS VERY, Ax te-rang, THAT VERY, emphatic 
forms of this and that respectively, also Ay ta-ka and 
yayac ta-Kka-rany, with the same meaning; e.g., Is tTHIs 
THE VERY MAN THAT I SAW YESTERDAY? SAS Maran Caraga c 
(a) FACS AA | mt dikhe-sa nye thong-nga te-rang re- 
pe? YES, Iv IS THE VERY SAME. AIT ATRC'AA | la ta-ka- 


~ ® one nw tN 
rang re. Also, aray ya-gt, HAT UP THERE, N A ma-gt, THA! 
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DOWN THERE, and zy ay pha-gt, THAT OVER THERE, THAT YONDER ; 

these latter three forms being used with or without 5 as 

; a ARE aN A 
per the following examples. W AT NA NAAT ASST | 
ya-gt mt ten-tsho ma yong-gi-du, THOSE MEN UP THERE ARE com- 
na Aa — om armas : 
ING DOWN. AA'TAA'A'NG | may A QiAA | di nge ska-mo 
‘ 4 
yin; pha-gt kho re, THIS IS MY HAT; THAT ONE OVER THERE 
IS HIS. 
Also aya’ din-dra, OF THIS KIND, LIKE THIS and vas 
ten-dra, OF THAT KIND, LIKE THAT. SAT (BANAT ) QRA5" 
aw vv 

Rana AA AIAN | cha-la din-dra tshong-gyu yo-pe, HAVE YOU 

60T THINGS OF THIS KIND FOR SALE? ah as also has the sense 

of WHAT in interjections, e.g., WHAT A COLD pay! AyAgR: 

MARAE Oy | din-dre nam trang-nga-la! The same sense 

may also be expressed without array’ €.g.. WHAT A LARGE 
HORSE ! eye Toy ta te chhe-a-la ! 

13. As with the personal pronouns, so also Qs" di and 

y ve usually take their plural forms, even when the sense is 

De Dae | ee 

clear from the context, e.9., WAS AOR AA aN (54 y] 

im ten-tsho gang-kha sho ckt, CALL (lit. MAKE COME) ALL THOSE 

MEN. But not when joined to numerals, e.g., 5 S381 GAY 


aay (55) ] nw te-nyt sho cht, CALL THOSE TWO MEN. 
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14. Relative Pronouns.—Except ays" Ka-re and ae 
kang, WHAT, WHIcH relative pronouns are not used. ays’ 
is used more often than ae’ in the Lhasa colloquial lan- 
guage. The relative clauses must be expressed by participial 
clauses, in which ays or al may be used, but more often 
are not used. ‘The participle is treated as an adjective, 
being put in the genitive, if it precedes the noun, and if it 
follows the noun, taking the case-inflection of the latter. 

15. Thus, RVR TAS SYS (a) 5] 
tre nge thong-nga te tsong tshar-ra re, THE MULE, WHICH 

wee mm opine pemyeas ame 

J a = BEEN SOLD. Again, Bs SATA 
RAV AAAS | khyo-re khyt ku-ma ku-khen te nge sim-yo. 
J HAVE CAUGHT THE MAN WHO STOLE your poa. (hit. I have 
caught ee Again, WAIN AC RAGA 
Eafe ee ase 
RAT NA BAA ATA | hla-sa ne yong-khen-kyt ma-me 
fen-tsho pha lok-song. 'THE SOLDIERS WHO CAME FROM LaasA 


HAVE GONE BACK THERE, (Lit. the-from-Lhasa-coming soldiers 
have gone back there). Once more, AAA SATA SET 
ARENAS ASTANA ASA | po-pe ma-mi tstk-pa so-pa te 
skik-ne min-du. THe ae WHICH WAS BUILT BY TIBETAN 
SOLDIERS HAS BEEN DEMOLISHED. (Lit. the-by-the-Tubetans- 


built wall having been demolished, is not). The distinction 
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between the participles in ARS khen and &]° pa respectively 
has been noted above in Cap. VI, para. 19. 


16. Correlative Pronouns.—I wHo, you wHo, HE wHo, 
WHOEVER, THAT WHICH, WHAT, WHATEVER, etc., are rendered 
either by the Agentive Participles, or by the interrogative 
pronoun with the conditional tense (Chap. VI, para. 15) 


followed by WE" or ma or by both methods combined, 

or finally by using a causative sentence with SE" as, bE- 

CAUSE, €.g.— 

I WHO HAVE BEEN THERE, KNOW THIS. CVSS AC SOC 
GANT AS | nga pha-gi lep nyong-tsang nge shing- 
gu yo. 

Hb WHO BROUGHT THE LETTER YESTERDAY IS MY MAN. Sra 
“\ fete WEES a> gee NNR ARN 
AABN ADCS (NAR ) FEA AG | khe-sa yi-ge 
khe yong-ngen te nge mi yin 

LIsTEN TO WHAT (4.e., THAT WHICH) I say. CATA A SS | 
nge lap-pa te nyon. 

WHOEVER COMES, MUST COME TO-DAY. AAO TWO ROC 
ARIAT ETS su yong-na-yang te-ring yong go-wa-re. 

WHOEVER IS AFRAID, MAY STAY HERE. ay enna) ( NAG ) 
~~ o~ Pg ac ——<-s 
AFFAIR (A5'S") TRSSATAPAR | se shee 
ngen yu-na-yang de de-chho-ki-re. 


li. Interrogative Pronouns.—These are AJ’ su, wHo? 
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~n - oN 
ays" Ka-re (and less often al kang), wHaT? wHIcH ? yay 
Kka-kt, WHICH OF THEM? WHICH OF THESE? WHICH OF THOSE ? 


ayaRar Kan-dre, OF WHAT KIND? Examples of their use are 


as follow : AR AAAS | di stita re? or BAN AA'S5 | ta dt 
sti re 2? WHOSE PONY IS THIS ? BAAR Ac aray RBs FO | 
khyo-re = ming-la ka-re §i-kyi-yo 2? WaaT IS YouR NAME? 
(Lit. WHAT IS SAID TO YOUR NAME ?), BS SATA ABT ATAT RS 
Gang-tok-kt lang-ka ka-ki re, WHICH OF THESE ROADS IS THE 
ONE TO GANGTOK. Fay Yr Say ATARS ASAT ta-lo ton-tho 
Kkan-dre du, WHAT ARE THE CROPS LIKE iis vate’ rane 
FAVOR E STE RS | ta di-tsho ne nge ta ka-kt ve, wHicH or 
THESE PONIES IS MINE? ‘The interrogative form of the verb 
may also be used, e.g., BY AA airarsy SSR OE 
khyd-re ming la ka-re si-ki yo-pa? Both Ay" and ays are 
declined in the singular, e.g., QA STRAP ABATETRS | di Ka- 
re s0-pa re? OF WHAT SUBSTANCE IS THIS MADE? (Lit, FROM 


WHAT HAS THIS BEEN MADE?) Their plurals are formed by 

; . ; ee EN 
repeating them once; ¢.9., 8 (& ) aay 5 BATRA ATA a5 | 
cha-la ten-tsho ka-re Ka-re ve? WHAT ARE THOSE THINGS? 
Sa oxzece oa tsh 4 9 ? 
nN 5 a A A *4 | m2 ten-tsho su-su re ? WHO ARE THOSE MEN?! 
QA oTRAATRAARAETAS | di Karre Ka-re sé-pa ve? oF 
WHAT SUBSTANCES IS THIS MADE? It will be noticed from the 


above examples that the interrogative pronoun stands in the 


sentence immediately before the verb, except when in the 
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genitive, in which latter case it may precede the noun which 

it qualifies. WICH OF YOU WILL GO WITH ME? RASA 
a al — 

ABR SAR AT AG | nga tang nyam-tu khyon-tsho su dro- 

Vv 

Mie ® : ? ° e e e vane 

ki-yin. WHO WILL SHOW ME THE ROAD? E’ayAaIN 7] Na 5 

“aN > ; . 

15 | nga-la lang-ka sii ton-Kyt-re. 





18. Indefinite Pronouns, 
following in frequent use. 


xX] Tere, 5 | re, aay | 80-80, EACH. 


Among these we find the 


SER | tshang-ma, QRS | tham-che, ACA] 
gang-kha, ALL, EVERY. 

RN | kha-she, SOME. 

AVE" | su-yang, WHOEVER. 


ANE | su-yang, with a negative = Nozopy. 


ays" cece WE" ka-re**** yang, with the verb in the 


conditional tense intervening, ANYTHING THAT, 
WHATEVER. 


ay Seay "'"" "NE" ka-re-shik**** yang, ANYTHING 
THAT, WHATEVER. The addition of the @ay makes 
the meaning more emphatic. 

ayaa. (AIE'WE ) ka-ke (with a negative) NOTHING. 

ALSAy NC chik-yang, with a negative = lit. NoT EVEN 
ONE, 2.€., NOBODY AT ALL, NOTHING AT ALL. 


Nays | skem-pa, Was) | yem-pa, OTHER. 


@ 
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AIGA ASA] skem-pa chi, Ws casa yem-pa cha, 
ANOTHER. 


BpsayaySAy chi-cht, ONE ANOTHER, EACH OTHER. 
Say A | chik-po, THE ONLY, THE SOLE. 
S . 
ASAT AT | chik-pa, THE SAME. 
~ NS e e 
ASAT AT | mi-chik-pa, DIFFERENT, VARIOUS. 
ASAT ANS | chik-yang, with a negative NOT EVEN ONE, 


NOT A SINGLE ONE. 


Others will be found in the Dictionary and, being used in 
an ordinary way, present no difficulty. Indefinite pronouns 
can be employed either with nouns or alone. 


19. The following examples will show how the above are 
used :— 
Some men have arrived. AVANT SS | mt kha-she 
lep-chung. 
Give each man one rupee. NRA OER TAA SS 
mi re-re-la gor-mo re-re tro-sho. 
. £ soe eee . oe e 7 
Any body who goes will die. NJ iq A WR’ ( or BAG aN ) 
GATRS | su chhin-na-yang (or su chhin-ne) shi-ki-re. 
There is nobody at Kampa Jong now-a-days. AACN 
SY cy ec‘ ay : cay te-ring-sang Kam-pa dzong- 
apr uE ASA] 
la su-yang min-du. 


Burn anything that is in this house. AeA ARG ararays: 
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ARATANE’ (or TRAST) YI (tra, HAY) 
Ay | Ahang-pa di-t nang-la ka-re duk-na-yang (Ka-re 
duk-ne) tra-sho. . 
There is nothing ia it. Ra Acer ayaa’ ( ARNE ) RASA | 
te-i nang-la ka-ke min-du. i 
There is not a single person in this house. ela tcy 
FCOPAT A SATO ONS ZT SA | khang-pa di-t nang-la 
nu chik-yang yo-wa ma-re. 
Call another servant. ayy Ay Aaa "fy" B35] OB] ° gar 
(557) | yok-po skem-pa-chi sho cht. 
The others are all absent. Ay@g‘cyaIC" pragas ASM | 
shem-pa gang-kha de min-du. = 
This servant does not know the work; call another one. 
rLIPR Piers ete opens. pa vemvaree “ere ser 
apiayRaRerarer Far HH Asay] AIR ATAIR 
ey Sar (35) | yok-po di le-ka shing-gi min-du ; 
shem-pa-chi sho chr. 
jpuis ee ee eh ee aer 
Boys, do not beat each other! 4 a BAST AN "AY SAY'AY N 
ECGS] | pu-gu tsho chik-ki chik-la ma-dung-shv. 
~~ 
Out of ten men I am the only one left. a" ASA “say gar 


CMSA AISI’ | mi chii kyt-ne nga chik-po le- 
asap eror gS | yi-ne ng 

chung. 
The religions of China and Tibet are the same. aay 
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MBN SAT QIN STATA | gya-s nyi-hyt chho- 
lu chek-pa re. 
Various kinds of people come together in this bazaar. aa 
Ss CS NS a aA os 
AR OVS ASTIN ARAN AHA | trom di- 
la mi-na mi-chik-pa mang-po daém-kyi-du. 


There is not even one with whom I am acquainted. care’ 


GAEL SATA ASA | nge ngo-shem pa chik-yang 


min-du. 
Worps. 
To say, tell, hon.= AIAG * q: | To ride = ayer shom-pa. 
sung-wa. To ride, hon. = ART <i 
Syce, groom = SMa" nag . chhip-pa. 
chhik-pon. Behind = eA sKu-la. 


Ghoom, a village near Dar- | To havea fight with = qae 
. ‘ Kecbe ae 7 aes a ww 
jeeling = ae EVx" kum- ANS 4 dung-re che-pa. 
pa-rt. 


x es To be drunk = n'A30| 
Horse, hon.= BAYS (BAAN 


x'q255"41 | ra-§1-wa, Tap- 
$v che-pa. 


cy ) chhik-pa. 


HixerciseE No. 15. 
Whose pony is that down there? RAY SIA EA5 | ma- 
gi si ta re? 


Please tell your syce to take both ponies to Ghoom. By 
ACRPSAN ALFA CY (BASED) ABSTAIN 
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EPR OY ARS AIC AISIC’ SATAN IAC | Khye-rang-hi chhik- 
pon la chhik-pa nyi-ka kum-pa-ri la thri-song sung- 
ro-nang. 

We (two) have each ridden ponies to Darjeeling (lit. have 
gone riding, etc.). CA38rSay (SIA) ASI 
SNE SHCA ws | nga-nyt chhik-pa chip-ne 
Dor-zje-ling-la phe-pa-yin. 

[Note that the honorific forms are employed in deference 
to the person who has ridden with me. | 


Those are the traders who have come from Lhasa. BNIN 
NoNRT HSCS SAS | hla-sa ne yong-khen- Ky 
tshong-pa ten-tsho re. 

The others are coming behind. aT TS AQAA aC Ry 
NETS | shem-pa tsho sku-la yong-kv yo-wa-re. 

They have been fighting with each other on the way. waar 
AR MAYA SATAN ASAT AS CAST AT AS ! i hoa 

~ 
tsh0 lang-ka-la chik-Kt-chi dung-re che-pa-re. 

Probably they were all drunk. RSE Ar SSS" ger cy 

NFAT | khon-tsho gang-khe rap-si che-pa ytn-tro. 


Exercise No. 16, 

What is the name of the trader who came yesterday ? 
What things has he got? This is the very man that stole my 
pony. Nobody has arrived to-day. Those who come to- 
morrow will stay some days. 


CHAPTER X. 
ADVERBS. 


1. Adverbs are formed in three ways, namely :— 

(a) Primitive, such as ya tan-da, Now, ANAC’ lam-sang, 
AT ONCE and AIA yang-kyar, again. Most adverbs of 
time belong to this form. 

(b) THOSE FORMED FROM NOUNS OR PRONOUNS, such as Qs aa 
di-ne, FROM HERE (lit. FROM THIS) ; Roar kha-ne, ORALLY (lit. 
FROM MOUTH) ; and aye gyap-la, BEHIND (lit. aT THE BACK). 
Many adverbs of place are formed in this way. 

(c) THOSE FORMED FROM ADJECTIVES, as in English quick, 


quickly, etc. These in colloquial Tibetan take the form either 
of the adjective itself or of the adjective with Saar" che- 


ne added. Thus: RITA AT | gyok-po gyu, GO QUICKLY ; 


SEAVER AISAS TT ITAA | Crang-po Keone 
kham-chhu di tha-ché-pa-nang, DECIDE THIS CASE (LAW-SUIT) 


FAIRLY. 


2. Adverbs used in the ordinary way require no special 
mention here ; they will be found in the Dictionary. Those 
which are formed or used in peculiar ways will now be 
noticed. Adverbs always precede the verb in a sentence. 
Those used interrogatively stand immediately before the 
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verb in most cases, €.9., HSL AST mi Kka-tsho du? How 
~ 
MANY MEN ARE HERE ? 

3. (a) ABOUT, SOME, =f ( 38" ) tsa, but asa] is some- 
times added. ‘Thus, Nags ( 3H) ay34 | mt chu-tsa chi, 
ABOUT EN MEN. 

(b) Even, Nor Even. WE" yang = EVEN, ALSO, and when 
accompanied by a negative means NOT EVEN and is used as in 
the following examples : Sera ayy’ a AIR GAN 
asl khon-tshé men-da gya-yang shing-gt min-du, THery 
pO NOY EVEN KNow How To Fire a GuN. The emphasis is on 


the word fire aA (gya) which is immediately followed by 


WE’ yang in the Tibetan sentence. 


(c) Here = NAN (Q55") de; THERE = (F355) te. 
But instead of AA (VS ) te Ey ay pha-gi, OVER THERE is fre- 
quently used. And if the HERE or the THERE ishigher up or 
lower down than the person speaking way ya-gt, UP 
HERE, UP THERE, or aray ma-gi, DOWN HERE, DOWN THERE 
should be employed. ‘Thus, RASA AAT AS | mi-che ya- 
gi yo, THERE ISA MAN THERE (i.e., higher wp). Similarly with 
verbs of coming or going to or from Tibet, we should say 
“he is coming down from Tibet ” ; he is going wp to Tibet.” 
Thus : BOYS AF aye ay sy (Al) RS] tshong-pa-tsho 


pé-la ya lok-Ka-re. THE TRADERS HAVE GONE BACK (UP) To TIBET. 
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(2) How rar. This is rendered b ‘le gem see 7 
a y SAAR OT SHA | lit. 
HOW MUCH DISTANCE, €.g., ByAQQeerersrgargayRccge. 
ww 
af ~— ns 
AV ASA | khyo-re lung-pa hla-sa-ne tha-ring-thung Ka-tshi- 
yo 2 How Far Is YOUR COUNTRY FROM Liaasa ? 


(e) How long, 1.e., how many days, months, years, etc., is 


rendered thus : HOW MANY MONTHS IS IT SINCE YOU CAME ? By 
So sang ao ‘a 
ROAR FA HNC | khyo-rang yong-ne da-wa ka- 
tshd song? You HAVING COME HOW MANY MONTHS Have 
GONE ? 
a a 
(f) How muca ? How many ? = AY Bs, €.g.5 HOW MANY MEN 
ARE THERE ? xT nye5 aA mt ka-tshé-du ? But in refer- 
ring to the time of day Tay corresponds to WHAT e.g., 
WHAT O'CLOCK IS IT? & BATT HSA | chhu-tsho Ka-tsho re. 
(g) Much, MANY Gerace | ske-po-rang ACAPRC mang- 
po-rang. Used only with a negative in the sense of Not MUCH, 
r spe ° Smee opigrmemes prea =e 
wot many. ‘Thus, QOeTAAN (AA ) AeA LVRe 
a AAAI] lung-pa de khang-pa mang-po-rang min-du, THERE 
ARE NOT MANY HOUSES IN THIS TRACT OF COUNTRY. 
(h) Nov ar ALL, NEVER is translated by a negative accoim- 
panied by TaN tsa-me or NFA | ma-ne. ‘l'hus CC 
SN 
for AAR) NavsyR’ di tsa-ne yak-po min-du, THIS 
(or BTST) WATT SAI 
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ig NOT AT ALL GOOD. CN XIN SHAS | nge sha tsa-ne Sa 
ma nyong. 1 HAVE NEVER EATEN MEAT, Also by a or ARS 
followed by a negative, e.g., AVS WR CaaS | be-te yo-wa- 
ma-re, THERE ARE NONE AT ALL, ays is more emphatic than 


aA | 


(i) OF couRSE— BUT, INDEED—sut. These have been dealt 
with under the verb (Chap. VII, para. 23). 

(j) ONLY, ENTIRELY, ALL, are often translated by SAT 
which immediately precedes the verb, ¢.g., AST AS | 
mt sha-ta 1, THERE ARE MEN ONLY; (t.e., there are no animals, 
etc.) 3 (8") AAT AS SNA] AT SIA S A cha-la di-tsho 
yak-po sha-ta dw, THESE THINGS ARE ALL GOOD; (i.¢., there are 


no bad things among them). 
(t) So, so MucH is often rendered by ANAS lat. THIS KIND 


or by FAR" lit. OF THAT KIND, €.g., NF BHAT AA ALS | 
ke chhem-po din-dra ma-gya. Do NOT TALK LOUDLY, DO NOT 


MAKE SUCH A NOISE TALKING. 

(1) Too is expressed by Aaya) trak-pa, joined as a verb 
to the root of the adjective concerned, e.g., AR AATAy sc 
ATS (41) 55 | khar-gyu di ring trak-ka re, ‘tHis 
STICK IS 100 LONG. QA HAY =strek : ROE =long. 
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(m) Very may be expressed by RSE" ha-chang or by 
qo] 5 thak-chho added to the root of the adjective, or in 
some cases by repeating the adjective once in a raised tone 
of voice. Thus, vERY GREAT may be expressed by SIT SAT 
ha-chang chhem-po or by BIAS chhe-thak-chho or by 
RH TATA | chhem-po chhem-po. Here, however, it should 
be noticed that AV'Gl’ chhung-chhung means simply SMALL ; 
gage thung-thung, SHORT ; Dee nyung-nyung, FEW and 
so with a few others. In these latter very is not implied. 
The method of expressing vERY by raising the tone of the 


voice is found also in Nepalese (Khas-kura), with which 


Tibetan has a few grammatical affinities. 

(n) Wuy. This is frequently rendered by aye "ay lit. FOR 
WHAT, €.9., BA RSs ayaraye khyd khe-sa Kang-la 
ma yong nga? WHY DID YOU Nor COME YESTERDAY? or by 
turning the sentence; thus, BS Rararar ncaa Ay Say 
aySS5 | khyo khe-sa ma yong-nge ton-ta Kaere re? (Lat. 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF YOUR NOT COMING YESTERDAY ?) 


4, The treatment of negatives has been explained when 
dealing with verbs (see Cap. V, para. 3, Cap. VJ, para. 13, 
and Cap. VII, paras. 1 and 2), and need not be repeated 


here. 
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W orbs. 


Far off = ey RC EP tha ring- | To recognise Carel ngo- 





po. she-pa. 
Animal = NAN SS, sem- | Cold, adj. = ACN’ trang- 
chen. mo. 


Field glasses; (lit. distance Indian = aya’ gya-ka. 
glass) == an er gyany- | To fit (of clothes) = mayer 
she. drik-pa. 


Exercise No. 17. 
What are those animals up there ? AAPA Sas SAY 
ROTA AS | ya-gt sem-chen te-tsho ka-re ka-re re. 


They are a very long way off. “Reg Bs tha- 
| ae Reg] AAAS 
ring thak-chho du. 
I cannot make them out even with field-glasses. ae gerer 


ABA FARCE GAY AST | gyang-she-la te-na- 
yang nge nyo-shing-gr min-du. 

There are no Indians at all here, as it is too cold for them. 
Aa ( ays ) AIGS5y shay aX" x" FN AAA | 


de trang tra-tsang gya-ka tsa-ne min-du. 


Exerciszk No. 18. 


These boots are too large. They do not fit me at all. 
(ne of them is bigger than the other. 


~ 


CHAPTER XI. 
PostposITIONs, CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 


1. Postpositions,—These are of two kinds, namely, 
simple and compound. The former are monosyllabic, and 
govern the accusative. They include those used in the de- 
clension of the uoun (Chapter II1) and afew others. The 
latter are of two or more syllables, being formed from nouns, 
adjectives or verbs, and mostly govern the genitive. Post- 
positions may govern not only nouns, but also adjectives, 
verbs, articles, etc. The use of most postpositions is simple : 
only those, the uses of which require special explanations, 
in addition to those already given concerning them in the 
declension of nouns and other chapters, will be dealt with 
here. For other postpositions reference may be made to the 
Dictionary. 


2. Simple Postpositions,—(a) Q\" la besides its datival 
sense dealt with in the Chapter on the Noun, (Cap. IID), is 
sometimes used where in English we should use at, on or m, 


though Aver gang-la is more commonly used for on, and 
qcray nang-la for wm. Thus, RQ "LAY AAT AST | ret 
gang-la ya du, THERE ARE YAKS ON THE HILL; SE ESISH 
OBI | chhu-tshé ski-la sho, COME AT FOUR O’CLOCK. Ag’ should 


always be used as above in telling the time of day. Al’ 1s 


also used where in English for is used in the quotation of 
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prices, ¢.9., AINA AA SN ASAT AT Bar AONG | yu dt gor-mo 
nyi-la nyO-pa-yin, | HAVE BOUGHT THIs TURQUOISE FOR Two 
rupees. And the following verbs may take Af’, namely, verbs 


of giving, showing, teaching and telling ; also the following 
common verbs, namely, RACY SS "e1 te-pa che-pa to have 
faith en (a lama, etc.), @ayc ske-pa to be afraid of, azarcy 
phok-pa to hit agaznst, Qa sku-wa to offer to, to petition, 
to beg of, Zager eae to assist, aaa nna khe 
yong-wa to bring to, and many others. But with all the 
above verbs and classes of verbs the Af’ may be omitted and 


the simple accusative form used. 


(0) aN me besides meaning OUT OF, FROM, expresses also 
through, vid, 0.g., PRAT RICO GS REN ATA IN OIC C 
(a) ws | nga Pha-ri-ne yong-ne Je-lep-la-ne yong-nga-yin. 
IT HAVE Come FRoM PuHari vid tae JELEP Pass. NaN che- 
ne may also be used in this sense. aN also expresses by, in 
such sentences aS CATCH THE DOG BY THE NECK ras sraar 
QEN| Ahyt di ke-ne gi. 

(c) AIRY" le besides its use in the sense of THAN, MORE THAN 


already dealt with in the comparison of adjectives (Cap. IV, 


para. 7), means also RATHER THAN, or EXCEPT, @.g., ARN 


Chee ALLA AYR OP YH LAMAAPAS | de de-pa 
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le Pha-ri la chhim-pa ga-ki-re, I wouLD RATHER GO To PHapy 
VHAN STAY HERE. (Lit., rather than the staying here, the going 
° 2 oe = ° e 
to Phart pleases.) Again, @ NA ANA (ay BY 5H SOAR aay" 
NQEe (4°) RA | pha-me ka-la ma-nyen-tsang di-le ma- 
wD? 
ckung-nga-re. SINCE YOU HAVE NOT HEEDED THE ORDERS OF 


YOUR PARENTS, YOU HAVE FALLEN INTO TROUBLE, (Lit., since 
you have not heeded the orders of your father and mother, 


except this it has not happened.) 
(d) AR" tang, WITH is used with a few verbs such as those 
of MEETING, VISITING, FIGHTING, and with adjectives denoting 
i ON 
ymilarity, e.g, "AV RATRTAR AQ YALIC | che- , di- 
similarity, e.g ANA NAS AN aT SS | Ahe-sa nga mi di 
tang thuk-chung, | MET THIs MAN YESTERDAY ; or FRA Ar R'ae 
HAL ATIC | khe-sa nya-tang mi-di thuk-ckung. Again, 
'w SS 
A aa : a> eS aed 
QINATAS AIA AOAG AA4 4 | lung-pa da in-ye lung- 
pa-tang dra-po re, THIS COUNTRY IS LIKE EneLanp. Except in 


such cases with should be translated by AC'HSHS" tang- 


nyam-tu, 6.g., Rac agrs Sea arga craig | kho-tang 
nyam-tu Dorze-ling-la dinpaaa: I WENT WITH HIM TO 
DARJEELING. 

(ce) Other postpositions governing the accusative are xR 
thu, AS FAR As, UP TO, and one or two others. 

38. Compound Postpositions.—These, as stated above, 


mostly govern the genitive, e.g., AQ sc oy ri-t yang-la, ON 
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THE HILL ; ca gary nge gyap-la, BEHIND mE, etc. A few 
govern the accusative, for instance, BV SAIS ] ma-to axe 
. ° oe ° oe ° ° ‘asta oP gry 
(AFZ) mem-pa, excere ; ¢.g., AY NANA AAA TNS ZyS 
a5 | dt ma-to shem-pa yo-wa ma-re, THIS 18 THE ONLY ONE. 
(Lit., except thos there is not another.) And one or two like 
geyser tha-nye-po, NEAR, CLOSE To, govern the ablative ; e.g., 


Arar aN er S57 ST RS | di-ne sam-pa tha-nye-po-re, THE 


BRIDGE IS CLOSK TO HERE. 


4. Conjunctions.—Conjunctions are used in Tibetan 
much less frequently than in English, the sentences in which 
they occur being turned into participial and other verbal 
clauses, as has been already explained in the Chapter on the 
Verb. Thus, RRL ALANS RO RSL AA | dang-gong 
yong-ne te-reng chhim-pa re, AE CAME YESTERDAY EVENING AND 


LEFT TO-DAY. 


d. Those conjunctions which are commonly employed in 
the colloquial language, and whose use requires special men- 
tion, are as follow. For the others reference may be made 
to the Dictionary. 

(a) n\n | tangy. This corresponds frequently to AND in 
Huglish, though, as we have seen above, its literal meaning 
: CS N= ~ 
is witH. Thus, RAY A" QV ARAAT AC’ GIR AR" ql | 
Pha-ri la yak-tang lu mang-po yo-wa-re, THERE ARE LOTS OF 


YAKS AND SHEEP AT PuHari. But when more than two nouns 
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are thus joined, AC is used after the first one only or not at 


al 245 zy" ay SENAY (RC) K QIY IEPA" ay Re | 
Pha-ri la yak (tang) ra-lu mang-po yo-wa-re, THERE ARE LOTS 
OF YAKS, GOATS AND SHEEP AT PHart. AC should always be 
spoken quickly after, and almost as a part of the word 


which precedes it, and this preceding word takes the accent. 


(b) R36 | ta-rung VOene’] ta-rung yang, Vas | 
tan-do or WE"] yang, means BESIDES, MORE YET and pre- 
cedes the word which it qualifies, ¢.g., RAVE NC Hay gar 
FEOF TAG | nge go-nga gang-kha ma-nyd ta-runy tok- 
tsa yo, | HAVE Not BOUGHT ALL THE EGGS; THERE ARE A FEW 
MORE YET. 

(c) ELfTHER—OR is expressed by W alae wn aa 5 yang- 
men-na—yang-men-na, or by Wea — We'd | yang-na—yang- 
na. The first waaay ( or NG'5 ) is omitted often in 
Tibetan as well as in English, e¢.g., Pia 2y-ay" ‘A ANA AIN' 

: Haag 
NORTHAM (QT) AASTAN] — Pom-po lu 
~ 
nyen-shu skii-pa le yang-men-na ma-skii-pa ga duk-Kke? Do 
YOU PREFER THAt | SHOULD REPRESENT THE MATYER TO THE 
OFFICIAL, OR THAT I saoutp Nor. (Lit., RATHER THAN REPRE- 


SENTING THE CASE TO THE OFFICIAL, OR DOES NOT REPRESENTING 


PLEASE). Often the or in Tibetan is omitted altogether, e.y., 
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~ x“ 
R50)" : req" ay" -hep sku duk-Kka min-du ? 

4 AGAIN eialeaion al sa-hep sku duk-Ka min-du 
Is THE SAHIB AT HOME (lit. seated) oR NoT? 


(d) The translation of attaoucH and of iF has already 
been explained in the Chapter on the Verb (Cap. V, para. 8, 
and Cap. VI, para. 15). 


, pee ee Sores: 
eae, aa ke-st . i for IF; e.g., 7A 
aan ANNAN Jar ( 55) | AAV NIS FSV IAT HAAR, Zray 
a5 | nyo thup-na nyo-ro-chi, ke-st nyo ma-thup-na thap yo- 
wa ma-re. PLEASE BUY ONE IF YOU CAN; IF YOU CANNOT 
BUY ONE, If CAN'T BE HELPED. 
(e) Bur is usually expressed by turning the sentence and 
using Ne aay (NAHAS ) yen-ne or some other word mean- 
ing ALTHOUGH, IN SPITE OF, €.g., 4 AE Kraay aA N or Naa 


“ NS , : . f 
OSAP OAR ANA] te-ring nga dro thup ma-ckung, yin- 
ne sang-nyt nga dro-Kyi-yin. I cOULD NOT GO TO-DAY, BUT 
I witt Go to-morrow. (Lizt., IN splrE OF MY NOT BEING 
ABLE TO GO TO-DAY, I WILL GO TO-MORROW). 

(f) Since, sINCE THE TIME THAT, AGO. The translation of 
these is best shown by examples. Thus, IT Is six MONTHS SINCE 
i na ; ° ° e “2° o =e eae caee ° hl -8O- D 

Lert Luasa. & a AJ aN Q5 aN A 4 a AQ"] nga hla sa-ne 
thon-ne da-wa tru song. I HAVE NOY BEEN TO DARJEELING FOR 

SS Semper srrrarmarrkin 
TWO YBARS. Cs BAO Ara gacyeraygn Ne | nga Dor- 
je-ling-la ma-chhim-pa lo nyt song. 

(g) WHETHER—oR is expressed thus:—IT Is UNCERTAIN 


— SS <> etlen . e 
WHETHER HE WILL ARRIVE TO-DAY OB NOT. A 4 AE AA NE 
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RACES BAS | hho te-ring lep-yony-nga mi-yong ten-den 
me. WHETHER YOU GO OR sTay, I SHALL REMAIN HERE. 
BAR ga gar kag rager (ARS) MAA NG | khyi-rong 
chhin-na ma-chhin-na nga de db-kyt-yin. 

6. Interjections.— Those commonly used are, m) } eye 
qi we, On! Hutto! H1! NAR a-kha-kha itha, Auas! 
Exclamation of sorrow. ays" a-tst, Exclamation of surprise. 
Thus, PEROT TA | We! Tshe-ring gyok-po sho- 
a, Hi! T'sHsRING, PLEASE COME QUICKLY. ny and y are used 


also by masters to call their servants in the same way as 


Koi haz is used in India. 
W orbs. 
Shi-ga-tse (capital of the Country -house =] Sha: 
Province of Tsang) = a" ka. 
ieee — NN . ‘ 
AI 3 Do. hon. =A 4 gon-shi- 
a of Sikkim) To stay, dwell, hon. Agar 
=F 
To put in, insert = ASA 
(AS45741) chuk-pa. 
Small-pox (a very common 


disease in Tibet) = ew Pork = Qay 7" phak-sha. 


ag hlan-drum. Beef = ART lang-sha. 


El" shu-pa. 


Yak’s meat = ANAT yak- 


sha. 
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To obtain, procure = | To snow = RICA A Kany 


AQAA jor-wa. gyap-pa. 

Expensive (lit great price) = Telegraph (lit. iron-thread) 
MC's oer Kkong-chhem po as “Kine _hej 
W'dA g PO i) QAR aA cha-kii. 

Behind = aaa gyap-la. Wonder, wonderful thing = 

Mountain, hill = x rh. NaS yam-tshen. 


Exercise No. 19. 

He went from Shi-ga-tse to Gang-tok vid Phari. aaa sy 
FIN LTR NAN NO ST AYA LAS | ho shi-ga- 
tse ne Pha-ri che ne Gang-tok la chhim-pa-re. 

He had only one servant with him then. FRO AL AGS 
5 AAA EP aPSAT ASTANA S | te gang-la kho tang 
nyam- tu yok-po chi-le min-du. 


Put some more wood on the fire. RSCTA GOAT | 


fa-rung me-la shing chu. 
On account of the small-pox at Lhasa, he (hun.) is staying 
at his country-house. AA RAGTAS SoS 
—_ OS, ~~ Nn i 
NANG Ne ae ya yy hla-sa hlen-drum yo- 
tsang ku-sho gon-ski la shu yo-wa-re. 


Yak’s meat, mutton, pork and beef are procurable here, but 


the pork and beef are expensive. ARAFAT ST 
RAP TAIR TAR (ARS) AGS RICA NG FATA 
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GRE AST AC SATS | yak-sha luk-sha phak-sha 
lang-sha de jor-yong te yin-ne phak-sha tang lang-sha 
kong-chhem-po re. 

Moreover, many of the people are sending their yaks away 
to-day to the other side of the hills. PACH AC ay 
B Re-asy RA grr a5 ere 
mang-po te-ring yak ri-c gyap-la tony-gi-du. 


Ah! what a wonderful thing this telegraph is! WPS SSIS 


ATA RNSAAS ALATA] | a-tsi cha-h% yam-tshen din- 
\o 
dra du. ~ 

Exercise No. 20. 


He has two servants with him. He has come wid Gang- 
tok. If it does not snow he will go to Phari to-morrow, but, 
if it snows, he will stay here. It is three years since he 
came to (= he arrived at) Darjeeling. Alas! will not the 
boy die ? 


CHAPTER XII. 
Tue ORDER OF Worbs IN A SENTENCE. 


1. The order in which different parts of speech in a sen- 
tence follow each other has been in the main shown for each 
Part of Speech in the chapter which deals with it, but it may 
be convenient to the student that the principal rules should 
be grouped together here. The order is first the en ee 
then the object, and the verb last, e.g., RAY Bs > ay AS | 


nge khyo dung-gi-yin. I WILL BEAT YoU. 


2. The component parts of the subject or object are usu- 
ally arranged among themselves as follows :— 
(a) The genitive. 
(5, The governing noun or pronoun. 
(c) The adjective, unless in the genitive, in which case 
it precedes the noun. 
(d) The numeral. 
(e) The article or demonstrative pronoun. 


3. Any relative or other clause dependent on the noun 
may either be put in the genitive and precede the noun, or 
take the case-inflection of the noun and follow it; but 
usually the former. Thus: THE MERCHANTS WHO CAME TO- 

NA a DN _ one 7 
paY should be translated FAR AC ARAA a) SE ey" eo 

: SS ; 
ring yong-khen kyt tshong-pa te-tsho in preference to 4 AC 


Sey Oca aS | te-ring tshong-pa yong-khen te-tsho. 
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4. In correlative sentences the relative pronoun precedes 

ie e eon. cane vars 
the demonstrative pronoun, ¢.g., Qa] TR NAA BAN 5A 
lu kang-y6 te-gye ny, BUY ALL THE SHEKP THAT THERE ARK. 


(l2t., WHAT SHEEP THERE ARK BUY THEM ALL). 


5. The interrogative pronoun immediately precedes the 
~— sae ~ ~ ae , 

verb, ¢.g., 1 ANa] aA] Ly a4 NAG 5) Ay 4 | tuk-lo nak-po 

kon-khen te su-re, WHO IS THE PERSON THAT IS WEARING 


BLACK CLOTHES ? 


6. Participial and other dependent verbal clauses precede 
. e o e o- . = s . e e 
the main verb, e.g., R’QQereranggn (AS a) AA] way ( ) 
oS er e ° S °y , . 
Wort’ (4°) NEF | nga lung-pa de mik-ta-ka yong-nga-yin, 
I HAVE COME TO SKE THIS COUNTRY (lit., ‘10 SEH THE COUNTRY 
HERE). So also when one verb governs another, the former 
having a sense of CAUSING, PERMITTING, COMPLETING, BEING ABLE 
. . ; ——— -s> aed a 1 « ’ 
this governing verb comes last, e.g., BA KG BAY AT khyd chhin 
chhok-ka, you MAY GO, ¢.€., YOU ARE PERMITTED TO Go (an 


ordinary form of dismissal). 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Tue Honoriric LANGUAGE. 


1. In the chapter on the Pronouns (Cap. IX, para. 2) 
reference has been made to the necessity of using the pres- 
cribed honorific forms when speaking to or of persons of 
good position. The difference between the honorific forms 
in Tibetan and Hindustani is that in the latter these are 
usually expressed by mere changes of termination, which are 
few in number and quickly learnt, e.g., ao, avye (come /) 
whereas in the former the honorific is usually expressed by 
a partially or wholly different word. 

2. In order therefore that he may converse with the 
higher classes of Tibetan society, it is necessary for the 
student in respect of a large number of words to master two 
Tibetan equivalents for each word, one for the common and 
one for the higher classes. The ordinary language should 
be used when speaking to cultivators, coolies, common monks 
and ordinary traders ; the honorific language when speaking 
to persons of higher rank than the above. When conversing 
with the very highest classes, z.e., with members of the no- 
bility, of whom there are about thirty families in the U (Lhasa) 
and Tsang (Shi-ga-tse) provinces, or with officials from the 
rank of De-pon, Tsi-pon or Pho-pon upwards, or with the 
highest Lamas, a still higher form of honorific should be em- 
ployed, if such exists. The student need not, however, 
trouble to learn more thana very few words at first in the 
higher honorific since persons of the above high rank are not 
often met with and the ordinary honorific will therefore al- 


most always carry him through. 
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3. The Dictionary at the end of this book is fairly com- 
plete in honorific terms, the ordinary honorific words being 
marked as hon. and the high honorific as h. hon. It only re- 
mains therefore to notice here such general principles as 
exist in the formation of honorifics, so that the student may 
be able in many cases to form them for himself. 

4. Firstly, as regards verbs those only need be mentioned 
which occur frequently in compounds and otherwise. 


Meaning. |Ordinary Form.) Honorific Form. High Honorific 


Form. 
To put, at- arey Racy A15"cy" 50" 
tach, ap- a) a4 m4 A 
ply gyap-pa. kyom-pa. kyom-pa nany- 


Te ah are / ARYT pageare’ | AgaRTaRS 
( S50 ) shu-pa. QENT cy" 


de-pa. sKu-den-ja-pa. 
To stand up | aIr'A" qaca’ ‘Wac’ (aac: 
lang-wa _ ~ q : | : | 
es (ARS) =| aR 
skang-wa. ku-skang 
a NANg-WE. 
cj ANA ,) 
|| lap-pa. | 


mea | amasyge's’ 


? 
| q | SUNg-WAO- ha-nany-wa. 
J 
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‘ 


High Honorific 








Bee to come) | mhepi-pa. | EY chhip-gyu 
Tod : 
ocr ZV" cKe-pa. 

ey AS’ 


To give gaa ter-wa J nang-wa. 


Meaning. Ordinary Form.| Honorific Form. Ravn. 
=e : sae’ 
To eat a2" 7 
| 
Sa-Wa. | | 
To take Als’eT | pager ARIZ!" ‘a 
0 ta agZ] | sere AearAase'g 
lem-pa. |  ske-pa. ske-pa nang- 
To wear, put | pz | wa. 
on (clothes) ae | | 
kom-pa. E) 
( aay to go | a. = 
To go, ; = dro-wa. \ Rare AadA) 8 al 
come 
| 


= = yong- wa. NANG-WAa. 


=e 





5. By far the commonest of the above forms is AACS | 
nang-wa. In addition to its meanings given above, it can 
beadded for the formation of an honorific to most verbs that 
have not got special honorific forms of their own, e.g., 
SLT ASCC (4) 55 | tshong-pe tang-nga re, THE 
TRADER SENT ; RAI ray’ a Ry (a) maa R (4’) RA | 
pim-po tong-nga nang-nga-re, THE OFFICIAL senT. And here it 


should be noticed that verbs which use the past or perfect 
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root in their ordinary forms take, as a rule, the present root 


in their honorific forms, e.g., the example just given. 


6. The above honorific forms are, as already stated, 
applied to persons of position higher than the ordinary. 
There are also a few verbs applied to persons, both of high 
or of low position, when such persons are dealing with 
persons above them. ‘These verbs are in the Dictionary 
labelled inf. to sup. (1.e., inferior to superior). Two of the 


commonest are qa sKu-wa, for AID"ZY lap-pa, To say; and 

Aay sy (AQATa ) phi-wa, for ga ter-wa, to Give. Thus 

NAA" ne" "AE AA QA De-pon ku-sho-la shti, REPRE- 
Sant Eg 

SENT (THE MATTER) TO THE DE-PON. 


When the inferior is himself a person of good position, the 
verb implying inferiority takes itself an honorific form, e.g., 
~~ _ ae OO o Sar 3 —_— . = das “~ . 
Sf ITER SS Saraga SAAS ET ( Saat 
~~? ~ —— 
ZJ" horse, hon.) ASATAgays" (5) MAGN | hu-sho Jong- 
pen Kkyt De-pon kw-sho-la chhik-pa chi bii-ra nang-song, THE 
JONG-PEN HAS GIVEN a PONY To THE De-pon. Note the hono- 
rific form Agarx’ (4) AACA bii-ra nang-song, and 
SATE (SANE ) chhik-pa, the honorific of a tu, HORSE. 
7 A great many words, mostly nouns, are formed from 
the honorific terms applied to different parts of the body. 


Thus— 
(a) ku gives honorific for many parts of the body, ¢.9., 
~~ 
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masysr ey" Suk-po, BOvY, A aa Au-8u, BODY, hon. ; Qe 
eS SN 
pay pang-kho, cues (of Bopy), age hu-pang, CHEST, hon. 
Ne) 

(h) oy chha, the honorific form of Ayayey" lak-pa, HAND is 
used for many things connected with or manipulated by 
the hand, e.g., Ear ai chhan-di, hon. of assy di-mi. KBY. 
gy aT chha-gam, hon. of AN gam, BOX. 

(¢) Gas shag, the honorific form of AGEN kang-pa, FOOT 
is used for things connected with the foot, e.g., GAA BAAN 
shap-chha (or GAA BN ) hon. of BN hlam, Boor, 

(d) @ay sKe, the honorific form of A kha, Moura, e.g., qar 
SBISICI" ske-kyem-pa, hon. of Rane kha-hom-pa, vo BE 
THIRSTY. 

SOV acu, t ratie. f f aT 4, HEAD; ¢.g., 

(e) 44 wu, the honorific form o Na] qe eg 


7" wu ska, hon. of ar sKa-mo, HA. 
4 4 


(7) IEA shang, the honorific form of 2 Ay (3) na-khu, 
coe | 
NOSE 5... GERTA RS sKany-chhi, hor. of WAR nap-chhi, 
HANDKERCBIBF. 
(y) SAAT uyen-chho, the honorific form of RIN ASAT 
‘Nay echho, KAR; "AE ‘SV LRT E° nyen-chho-kt 1- 
(FNS ) am-chho HA ee C 
kh hon. of (AIRY xo "NAT TA PACR’ am-chho-ki 1 
wng, hon. of NANA (FN Ay) Ge 


hhung, BAR-HOLE. 
9 
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h) AF chen, the honorific form of xay Mt, EYE, €.9., HF 
po chem-pa, hon. of aay BAAN mtk-pa, HYE-LID; and 
AF Zigy q EV" chem-phe shu-wa (lit. to request the cominy of the 
eye) the inf. to sup. form of ASA (MRer ) tem-pa, 10 sHow, 

(z) The other parts, e.g., ana tshem, hon. of ay" So, TOOTH ; 
SAAN ja, hon. of a che, TONGUE ; Aa gu, hon. of a he, 


necK have also their compounds formed on lines similar to 


those above. 


8. Other honorific forms from which compounds are often 
constructed are as follow :— 


(a) QAI thu, the honorific form of RINay sen, MIND. 


Frequently used in mental and mora] attributes, .y., AV 
w 


Qa5" thung-do, hon. of Qaa‘cy dié-pa, WISH. 

(b) qa’ ka, ORDER gives the honorific in many words 
connected with speaking and the like, e.g., ATA AG! ha-len, 
hon. of As. len, ANSWER. 


(c) AGA ske, gives the honorific in words connected with 
food and drink, e.g., Aaa’ sKke-sha, hon. of J sha, MEATY. 

(d) mY" sd, also gives the honorific in many words con- 
nected with food and drink, and especially in connection with 
their preparation, ¢.g., AAAI sd-thay, hon. of gy ae 


thap-tshang, KITCHEN. 
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9. As the honorific of verbs is often formed by maAR'R" 
nang wa so the high honorific is frequently formed by adding 
iuicy ka, gayar thu, or other of the honorific forms speci- 
fied above, to the beginning of the words ; 


a or as 
€.g.; @A"AA Aa ship-ché cke-pa, to investigate. 


Qqasa ae a skip-cho nang-wa, to investi- 
gate, hon, 
ana ayaa 5'o" ka-skip nang-wa, to investigate, 
h. hon. 
and Rayey tsom-pa, to compose (writing, etc.). 


Rareyagea tsom-pa nang-wa, to compose 
(writing, etc.) hon. 

ANA FAIL A ka-tsom nang-wa, to compose 
(writing, etc.) A. hon. 

10. When a word has no separate honorific of its own, 
ASAT" la is often added to express respect, ¢.g., Silas 
su-mo-la, hon. of SE su-mo0, MATHRNAL AUNT. And Qa 
la, AIAN" Ry le-si (h. hon. QAI" TAT aT" la-les or AY ae la- 
wong) introduced into a sentence always signify respect. 

11. The lower trades, such as blacksmith, carpenter, mason, 
etc., take RQ ARS um-dze, as their honorific, though atl 
BES is, strictly speaking, the honorific of any tshem-pu, 


TAILOR. 
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sarcer nam-pa-tsho and 5A nam-pa are used in- 

stead of x tsho to form the plurals of hun. nouns and pro- 

nouns, €.9., RUG AT SACS pom-po nam-pa-tsho, THE 

OFFICIALS, hon., Byscgar rs khye-rang nain-pa-tsho, You 
(plural) hon. 

13. Lamas have a few honorifics which are not shared by 


laymen in addition to those specified in the chapter on the 


Pronouns (Cap. IX, para. 3). Such as Graver ue 


sking-la phep-pa or higher still * ‘@car aaa ay AIAC'A" ku- 
sking-la chhip-gyu nang-wa which mean To pik, lit. to go to 
heaven. 


Woxps. 
Road, journe y= A’ lang- | Var= gay RCE) thu-ring-po. 


ne mt Do. hon. = Zin gay Rca 
Do. how. QA'AN’ phep-lam. | 
Distance = Sey ge tha- 
ring-thung. 
Do. hon. QQQAy phepi-tha. | 
Naess SAYS 20] a Fy oe nine riding place) = 
mye-po, nye-po. Ne 


Difficult = RAPE khak-po. | Do. hon. = BAR chhip-sa. 


phep-tha ring-po. 
To ride = aaa" skom-pa. 


Do. hon. = ARATE chhip-pa. 





Do. hon, = ‘RRA Ey hu-' On foot = AR'GR hang- 
58 AC 
NYe-po. thang. 
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On foot, hon. = @AAN AC" To go for a walk, hon, = 


skap-thang. my ON (ABR ) AP AIA cy 
Country = QIR"2)" dung-pa. | kun-chham la phep-pa. 
Extensive = age gya- | For h. hon. — substitute 

names: | RETA IACT chhip-gy 
Moderate, middling = 


nang-wa for neycy phep- 
ASNT APASAT tsham-po- | pa. 
chi. Very well = Q's o-na. 
To be seated, to dwell, A. | es aes 
| Slowly = Syayayay ka-le ka- 
hon. _— AQAA ARF AEST | . V APA ay Ay a-tée Ka 
| e. 
” shu-den-ja-pa. " 
Ll" shu-den-ja-pa | Tea = E' ca. 
To go for a walk — BN'AR | 
( ABN'A BR ) ay Qay A 


chham-chham-la dro-wa. 





| Do. hon, = aN E’ sd cha. 


Exercise No. 21. 
On a Journey. 
Ordinary Language. 
What is the distance of our journey to-day ? | RCT 
QA RO IEA HA OKA | te-ring lang-ka tha-ring- 
Y 
thung ka-tshé yo-pa ¢ 
Ouly a short way; it is not difficult. FRC AST ATS Al 
RIK AST ETA | te-ring lang-ka tha-nye-po yd khak- 


po-me. 
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How far have we to go to-morrow ? NOGA aay TAR 
a5” El] sang- nyt dro-gyu ka-tsho yo-pa ? 


A long way, and the road is bad. NOFA ARO AR sy 
TRTSTANG | sang -nyt tha-ring-po yd lang-ka duk- 


ri yin. 
Can we ride to-morrow ? ARB BGA FAAT AHS | 
sang-nyt ta shon-ne dro-sa yo-pe ? 


It is rideable for a bit of the way, and for a bit of the way 


we shall have to walk. ST SA SAN Ra HS Say 
SHAY SACO NAAT AMSA AS | toll-tsa tok-tsa-la 


skon-sa-y6 tok-tsa tok-tsa kang-thang-la dro go-hyt- 
yo. 

ls the district an extensive one ? QIR"e)" 5 “ay BH rae a AIA 
lung-pa te gya-chhem-po duk-ke. 


Ib is of moderat BH FCASASA TSOYA hh 
is of moderate size. chhe- 
TATA 
chhung tsham-po chi du. 


Honorific Language. 
FRO RAMA ARG AeA BH MG ey ACC] tering 
phep-lam tha-ring-thung Ka-tsho yo-pa nang-nga ? 
FROQT ITS TANTS AZT EAS | te-ving phep-tha nye- 
~ 


po yin ku-nye-po me. 


eee Sf ~~ : : ; ee hs 
AOSTA HAT ALAS E | sang-nyt phep-gyw ka-tsho yo- 
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SEBS ATA AC ANS ATA AICTE AS | sang-nyi 
phep-tha ring-po yo phep-lam yang yak-po me. 

NL RFASST (SIN) MASA HAT AAA TIN] sany- 
nyt chhik-pa chhip-ne phep-sa yi-pe ? 
RAAT AS | tok-tsa tok-tsa-la chhip-sa yo tok-tsa 
tok-tsa skap-thang-la phep go-kyi-yo. 

QRS ay SH TASAT AIRY | lung-pa te gya-chhem-po duk-Ke ? 

AINE SCAB EP ASATAS TH | la chhe-chhung tsham-po- 


che du. 
Exercise No. 22. 
(To be translated into honorific language). 

Is the Sahib at home (= Is the Sahib seated) ? No Sir, he 
has gone for a walk. Very well, I will call again (= come) 
to-morrow. I cannot understand what you say; please 
speak slowly. Give the Sahib some tea. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 


1. I. Monetary System.—This is as follows :— 


2 kha make 1 kar-ma-nya ma 8 | 
> ae » 1 chhe-gye BV a55 | 
4 kha 1 sko-Kany Sar | 
5 kha 1 kha-chha Fea | 
6 kha » 1 trang-ka em 


One trang-ka at present (1918) is equal to four annas. 

5 sKo (or 3 trang-kas and 1 kar-ma-nga) make sko-nga (Ge) 
= thirteen annas and four pies. 

10 sko (or 6 trang-kas and 1 skv) make 1 ngii-sang (AGAAIE) 
= one rupee eleven annas approximately. 

50 ngii-sany make 1 do-tshe (285) = eighty-three rupees 
seven annas approximately. 

In addition to the above there are lumps of silver in the 
shape of a pony’s hoof, which are of different sizes and conse- 


quently of different values. Such a lump is known as » 


ta-mi-ma: ( a Raya 1) 
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2. The above values are not all coined. The silver coivs 
are: trang-ka, sho-nga, ngti-sang. The copper coins are :— 
kha-Kang, kar-ma-nga, chhe-gye. 

In addition to these coins and the ta-mz mas already 
mentioned, Indian rupees, Chinese rupees and Indian cur- 


rency notes are used in Tibet. 


There are no gold coins. 


3. II. Weights and Measures.— For weighing gold, 
silver, corals, pearls, etc., the above-mentioned coins and 
money values up to and including a ngii-sang are used as 
weivhts. In weighing gold, a ngti-sang (silver sang) is 
known as a ser-sany (ANAIS’S]C ) (gold sang), and in weigh- 
ing corals, pearls, etc.,is known simply asa sang. For 
weighing gold of large amount we have,— 

5 ser-sany make J tum-pu (AN'9 i) 

Similarly for silver of large amount, 75 ngii-sang make | 
ta-mi-ma. 1 kha, 1 sho, 1 sang, 1 ngii-sang or 1 ser-sany 
is expressed by Faye’ kha-kang and not Fraysay etc. Two 
of the above (except al which is not much used in the plura]) 


by ey sKo-to, etc. The divisions of money and the 


weights for gold, silver, etc., are constant throughout Tibet. 
The weights and measures for meat, grain, etc., vary in differ- 
ent parts of the country ; those for the U (Lhasa) province 
will be given here. 


4. Meat, butter, etc., are weighed by por (35 ), nya-ka 
(F47 ) and khe (FAA). 4 por=1 nya-ka and 20 nya-ka = | 


khe, a por being equal to about an ounce. 
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o. Grain is not weighed but measured. Of the tre (5) 
there are two sizes, viz., the large tre, known as tre-chhe ! 
(TS )s of which 16 make 1 ten-dzin kha-ru (APH AES May 
<") and the small tre known as kha-tre (Rays) ) of which 
20 make one ten-dzin kha-ru. Sixteen of the kha-tre make 1 
sang-bo (ACATAS ). A ten-dzin kha-rw contains 33 lbs. of 
barley or peas and 17 lbs. of barley flour. 

6. Tea is always carried in compressed packets, shaped 
like bricks and known as pa-ka ( VAY )- The weight of each 


brick varies with the different kinds; a brick of dru-tang 


(QAR55 ) tea, which is the best kind of tea, weighing about 


6 lbs., while a brick of the worst kind, known as gye-pa, 


(AHN ) weighs about 3 Ibs. 
4 bricks = 1 khu-tru "RA 
(FST) 
3 khu-tru = 1 gam (a ) 


7. Lineal Measurements.—Those commonly used are 
as follows :— 


Sor (IR): the breadth of one finger. 
Tho (HY): the span from the tip of the 


thumb to the tip of the middle 


finger. 





| Or se-tre (389 )| 


Thru 


Dom 
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(A ): the distance from the elbow to 
© 
the tip of the middle finger. 
(ARR): the distance from the middle 
finger tip of one hand to that 
of the other with both arms 


outstretched. 


Ke ko-sa-tsa ( ASST ANS 3 the distance the voice carries, e.g., 


Tsha-pho 


Sa-tshi 


8. III. 


ars an STAY x ( 331") ay 
Q mi te ke ko-sa tsa-la 
a. MAN Is JUST WITHIN 
EARSHO'. 

(SARA ): or Tsha-sa (BN) ; about 3 
hours’ march or 7 to 10 miles 
in easy country. 

(VSN \ a full day’s march or about 15 to 


20 miles in easy country. 


Divisions of Time.—'l'ime is reckoned by 


cycles, the commonest of which is that of twelve years, 


known as the lo-khor (TARR) and is as follows :— 


1. ga chi-wa, MOUSE. D. RAT druk, DRAGON. 
2 aR" lang, BULL. 6, Sal’ drti, SNAKE. 
3. Sy tak, TIGER. i e ta, HORSE. 


4. QQay yo, ware. 8. QIAY lu, sneer. 
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9. y tre, MONKEY. 11. 5 khyt, dog, 


10. 5 cKa, BIRD. | 12. ay pha, PIG. 


It should be noted that the ordinary word for HARE is 
ri-kong aC (2°AC"), and the Lhasa word for monkey is 
peu 310" (32) . But in the lo-khor UIA)" yo and x tre 
are always used. 

9. A cycle of sixty years, known as long-kham (ATARI ) 
1s formed by joining the five elements, namely, At shiny, 


“~ 
WOOD, N” me, FIRE, AY" sa, BARTH, Aa cha, IRON, and & 
chhu, Water to the twelve creatures of the Jo-khor in the 


following manner :— 

~N SN 7 oe 

1. ang AY" shing-cht lo == WooD-MOUSE YEAR. 
i . Paco . 

Z, qe ayer shing-lang lo = Woop BULL YEAR. 

a =. cee 7 

3. aga] Al’ me-tak lo = FIRE-TIGER Y&AR. 
See —— oe 

4. SWAY me-yo lo = FIRE-HARE YEAR. 


And so on. ‘he first round of elements ends at the 10th 


Me . 
year WATER-BIRD YEAR (@O'Ay ); chhu-cka lo, and is at once 


recommenced, so that the llth year is the woob-boG Yar 
(ARS ) shing-khyi lo, the 12th year is the woop-PiG 


YEAR (Rayer ) shing-phak lo,and soon. At sixty years 


the two series end together, the Jo-khor having ran five 


times and the elements six times. We then get the woop- 


CHAPLER ATY. 
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NOUSE YEAR again, and the cycle runs through as before. 


The present years are as follow i— 


1917— FIKE-SNAKE YEAR 
19] 8—rARTH-HORSE YEAR 


1919—BARTH-SHEED YEAR 





1920—1RON-MONKEY YEAR 
1921 ---1RON-BIRD YEAR 
1922-—_waTER-DOG YKAR 
1923 —wareER-PIG YEAR 
1924— woon-MOUSE YEAR 
1925—-wooDd-BULL YEAR 
1926 --FIRe-TIGER YEAR 


1927-—VvIRE HARE YEAR 


ayer er me-drii lo. 
NET sa-ta lo, 


TATA sa-luk lo. 
BANS A chak-tre Lo. 
MN YAS chak-cKa lo, 
any 
BAYA chhu phak lo. 
Ang r shing-chi. lo. 
GORE shing-lany lo. 
ALATA me-tak Lo. 
AANA me-yd lo. 


chhu-khyi lo. 


1928 — BARTH-DRAGON YEAR aragay at sa-druk lo. 


10, 


Practically every Tibetan can tell the date of his 


hth and otherwise reckon in the lo-khor, but comparatively 
few can do so in the sixty years’ cycle. ‘The latter is, how- 


ever, used in Goverument papers, in books and in correspon- 


~~ oN : 
lence. Thus, CA ASG | nga ta-lo-pa yim means T was 


BORN IN THE HORSE YwaR (Jit. | aM A HORSE YEAR PERSON). 


11, 
NPRING—RZIR" "chi ha. 
7 


' 2 
The four seasons are as follows :— 


| Acromx—Sa'my ton-ha. 


SUMMER-— ASN" yar-ha. | Winter — aaa) giin- ka. 
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12. Dates.— Months have no names, but are numbered 
1, 2, 3, etc. ‘The Ist month commences in February, but the 
actual date varies as the Tibetan year is shorter than ours and 


— 
therefore every third year an extra month named Zoe 


da-shé is added. Each month has about thirty days. The 
manner in which the different days of a month are expressed 
has been dealt with in the chapter on the Numerals (Cap. 
VIII, para. 6). 


18. The Days of the Week are as follows :— 
SUNDAY — ARQ "5 ay Sa nyt- | WEDNESDAY — AISA ° aA "Ay" 
ma. | Sa-hlak-pa. 
| 


Monpay—A)RQ" 5a" $a-da- Taorspay—A}AR"Y4 "4" Su 


wa. , phur- pu. 
Tonspay—S] RQ RSPR NS Sa- ! Fripay—A}aQ cy Cay Su- 
MUN G-M. | pa-sang. 


Sarurvay—A}aQ"Sa cy Sa-pem-pu. 
14. The Time of Day.—This is reckoned as follows :— 
JAVACA cha-ke tang-po, tirst cock crow. 
ayyasarcy cha-he nyi-pa, second cock crow, 10 or 15 
minutes after the first. 


wary tho-rang, the time shortly before dawn. 
FNAIRAT nam-lang, dawn. 


NS . ™ © ° 
aq nyt-shar, or x A tse-shar, sunrise. 
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; oem 
The Jatter means, lit. shining on the peaks. 


@aysrayay" skok-Ke or are nga-tro the time from sunrise to 
about 8 a.M. 

Bae tsha-ting, from 8 a.m. till 10 or 11 a.m. 

Sra nyin-Kung, midday. 

SaIC AA gony-ta, the afternoon from four o’clock till sunset. 

aN nyt-ge, sunset. 

ay RO)" (S552) sa-rip, dusk, 

are nam chhe, midnight. 

ar nyt-ma, day-time. 

aaa yong-mo or RST tshem-mo, night-time. 


qay er shak-po, day of 24 hours. 


AY WHAT TIME, AT WHAT 0’CLOCK may be rendered by arty 

aay 3° ( 35") AY ngam-chhi Ka-ka-tsa-la (lit. at how much 
e — e «ene ° oe e e e e pana 

carly-late); e.g. SNOZL SALAS ( SN) AASAAMS 

NHS | nyd sang-nyt ngvim-chhi Kka-ka-tsa la cha go yin-que. 

AY ABOUT WHAt TIME ‘'o-MORKOW SHOULD I comE ? ax 
ie arg 

ary | nyin-kung-la sho, COME aT MIDDAY. But usually 


vv, “ 
Rad4. chhu-tsho (lit. water-measure) corresponding to the Kny- 


lish o’ clock is used, Thus: ABOUT WHAT TIME TO-MORROW SHOULD) 


L cour ? RIC" 35 SSS Be x are gq3x" ASAE!" 55) 
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(FN 1) sang-nyt chhu-tsho ka-tsho tsa-la nga cha go-wa yin- 
aa? CoME AT FOUR O'CLOCK. ESS AG AAT chhu-tsho 
ski-la sho. COME AT HALF PAS’ FIVE. SSS AACS TA 


chhu-tshé nga-tang chhe-ha sho. 


W orbs. 


Ornament-—=aF gyen-chha. Woollen cloth—= S&R'"Q" nam- 
7 AS 

Price = Rx ring. 7 as ; 

Festival, (lit. great time) = 


i h lub. hi 7) —— —S ~ 
Weig p oe ight ey : RRS Leia: 
Aa'a | BY yang-7t ; jt. ~ 


Exercise No. 23. 


wa NH 


This ornament is made of silver. | yFS ARCATA 


NO 
ERS | gyen-chha di ngti-kyt §0-ya-re. 

Its price is thirty-two érang-hax and one sko. sa Rae 
NTS TINSOS IC AS | te-1 rong trang-ha swm- 
chu so-nyt tang sho-Kang re. 

It weighs (/it.is the weight of) twelve and half rupees. 
age imesee = ° ° so ee. aeng. 7 cm -. 
SAAT ISSA TNT SS AFT AS | goremo 
chhe-tang chuk-sum Ry: gi yo-wa-re. 


Please sell me two dom of woollen cloth. Car sar yaaa 
Nw a AS ~ : j 
VABR' AIAN” (54) | nga-la nam-bu dom to 


tshong-ro-cht. 
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It is rather farther than a tsha-pho from here. Qe sare 
ARAVA TTR S (38) NE | di-ne tsha-pho 


sa-le tha-ring-tsa yo. 


Ma No 
How old are you? BA Nay BSW | khy6 lo Ka-tsho yom- 
pa? 
I was born in the hare year. CRAs | nga yo-lo-pa 
yin. 


There will be a festival on the twenty-fourth of the first 
ea tee saacyay gag ay sa Baas Oe | 
da-wa tany-po nyi-shu ski-la tti-chhen-chi yong. 

Come on Wednesday morning. MAR "BST AGRI 
AT | §a hlak-pe skok-ke sho. 


Exercise No. 24. 


I will sell it for five nyti-sang and a kar-ma. It weighs 
twenty-three trang-kas. I will leave (= go out from) here 
on the morning of the eighteenth, and will reach Gangtok 
on the afternoon of the twentieth. The price of this woollen 
cloth is two trang-kas and a kha-chha per thru. | 


CHAPTER XV. 
A CONVERSATION TRANSLITERATED, TRANSLATED AND PARAPHRASED. 


1. It has often been stated with regard to grammars of 
Oriental languages that they are rendered more useful by the 
inclusion in them of a passage of the language translated 
literally into English, transliterated as exactly as possible 
into the Roman character, and accompanied by a grammati- 
cal analysis of every word. This plan enables the student 
to ascertain the true pronunciation and also to understand 
the working of rules that he knows only by rote. And al- 
though in this grammar the rules of pronunciation and of 
grammar have not merely been enunciated but have also at 
the time of enunciation been separately and fully explained 
by examples, yet a final example giving effect to the above 
suggestion may prove helpful to the student before we pass 
on to the conversational series in the next chapter. 


On a gourney. Asking the way. 
Which is the road... Dor-je-ling k’i Jam-ka 


rege ay ay ayy 


Darjeeling of road 


to Darjeeling ? .. K’a-pa re. 
aS “AA 
where is ? 


Straight on, Sir, as La kha-thu t’ak’-k’a___re. 


peeeeye, TO A A 


Sir! Straight like that is; 


ha 
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You cannot mistake nor-sa tsa-ne me. 

1 “See e . e an 
a Nal Sa AR] 
mistaking-place at all is not. 


Is the road good?... Lam-ka de-po yo-pe. 
ay | Rey RY cat] 


Road good is it? 
Yes, Sir, it is very La  de-thak’-chho yo. 
ok ae aR TER 
. Sir! very good is. 


How far is it from T’a_ dro-gyu k’a-tsho = y6-pa. 
ae 5 a aT BY BR 
Now to eo how much is there? 

It is not very far T’a phe-gyu sh’e-po rang me. 
from here, just a 5 Zig’ 5 ae =e: a5 | 


short distance. S 
Now togo very mach is not? 


Tok'-tsa chi yo. 
A 3 8 x5 | 
little is. 
Thank you, Good-day. Wong ya _ ch’ung _ k’a-le 
“ee ; me ES . ay’ 
a 
Well! good happened. Gently 
gyu-a. 


aq 


go. 
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Good-day, Sir .». La-si k’a-le the-a. 


qaysrar | aypay af 
Sir ! Gently go. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 


ares a a 7 : “~ x“ a 
5 BACs) Genitive Singular. ay and not TY or SJ be- 


AAT] 


ayer 


a5 
AIST 


_ 
rT 
aR ar 


SAN 


cause the preceding word ends in €" (Cap. 
III, para. 9). 
Nominative Singular. The is omitted because it 


does not represent this or that (Cap. II, para. 
7). 


Interrogative Pronoun. It immediately precedes 
the verb (Cap. IX, para. 17). 


3rd person singular, present indicative. — 


Honorific term. 
Adverb. 
Adverb. 


Nominative Singular. Derived from axa to 
mistake and Sf" place (Cap. VII, para. 19). 

Adverb. Used with negatives only [Cap. X, 
para. 3 (h)]}. 

Negative form of 3rd person singular, present 


indicative. 


aT 


gy 21 
OS CIS 
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Nominative Singular. The is omitted because 
it does not represent this or that. 

Nominative Singular. 

Interrogative form of the 3rd person singular 


present indicative (Cap. V, para. 5). 


Fay 5" Nominative Singular. Very expressed by add- 


(a SF 


pp 
2.4 


4 
TEA 


Neer 


zig’ a 


~~ 


qatac 


ing gay 55) to the root of the adjective [Cap. 
X, para. 3 (m)). 


3rd person singular, present indicative. 
Adverb. 


Gerund of @ays 


Adverb. Being used interrogatively immediately 
precedes the verb [Cap. X, para. 3 (/f)]. 

Interrogative form of the 3rd person, singular 
present indicative (Cap. V, para. 5). 

Infinitive of meyey hon. of aay ar (Cap. VI, 
para. 23). 

Adverb. Used with negatives only [Cap. X, 


para. 3 (g)]- 


Say SAS ay Adverb. 


iF 
wey 


Adverb. 


Abbreviation ot wayay 
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ae 


) 


sayy 


QAI" 
GANS" 
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Past Participle of NCAT to become, to happen. 


Adverb. 
Imperative of Qaysy polite form used to inferior. 
Honorific term. 


Polite Imperative of Q&V2]' which is an hon. 


form of arya I | 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES. 
1. General Conversation. 
Who are you ? By ange | khy6 su yim-pa ? 
What is your name ? BAC ersyS Sx sy NS | khyo ming- 
la Ka-re §v-ke-yo ? 
2: smn en eee AY ETS me 
Sir, aes your name? hon. al alG al ") NAS ay 5 x g 
AYA ] hu-sko-kyt tshen-la ka-re shu-ki-yo ta ? 
My name is Dorje. CASON E ASA AG | nge-ming-la 
Dor-je si-kyt yo. 

Do you know this? hon. AR a Ba crac ay Ns 28 | di 
khyem-pa nang-gi yo-pe ? 

I don’t know. Car danny as | nge shing-gu me. 


: . OG“ Re OO ~~ a 

Do you know this man ? hon. HAY LARA EAC WA, 
QA] me di ngo-khyem pa mang-gr yo-pe ? 

I don’t know him. Raye Caer hy as | nge Iho ngo-shing- 
gt me, | 

What country have you come from ? BA acer aypaar ng) | 
hyo lung-pa ka-ne yvm-pa ? 

Sir, where were you born ? hon. ay RIN ARE myAar Ag 
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ErAae'e | ku-sko thrung-sa Ka-ne yim-pa nang- 
nga ¢ 

I was born in Kongbu. Rane a gar aig nga kye-sa 
kong-po-ne yin ? 

ON ~~ ~ 
A man has come. W’AISSTONAAOQC’ |] mi chi lep-ckung. 
yeaa ae | pe chung 


Who is that boy ? Say A | pu-gu te su-re ? 

I want to be off to-morrow (lit. I am counting on starting 
to-morrow). Ran gqagqada’s NOK | nga sang- 
nyin thom-pe tsi yo. 

Will he come now? AS ANTS CA | kho tan-da lep 
yong-nge ? 

Open the window a little please. SYPAC"Say' S27" Re age’ 

P please, BRE Bay SS RAAT | 
gi-khung tok-tsa chhe-ro-nang. 

Shut the door. a8 go-gyap. 

When did he go? PraySaraicaraic’ | kho ka-tté lang-song. 

wo 

How do you like this place? (lit. Sir, is this place pleasant ?) 
hon. S°E@5 AAs" Sarcy "MAY | Au-sko sa-chha 

ielaabialaay Eiatalainl 
di tro-po duk-ke ? 
“Ww nN —_ , 

It is very quiet. AY R'AR RAVAN sa-cha di kha- 

yq NSAS AA] ast] 
ku-sum-po du. 

I am very pleased to have come (Jit. it is very good that | 
have come here). £& ARN ASA'FAN AAT LA BA a | 
nga de char-ne yak-thak-chhé chung. 
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2. The same continued. 
Please give me a cup of water. COS STR WAAC TRS | 
nga-la chhu ka-yé kang te-da. 
Tell the man to come to me. ave 85 Say Kal | mt te tshu 
sho cht. . 
—= SN aN 
Please give this bundle to the woman. RAT RAR AA ARG 
vars LAMANAAG | dok-thre di kyi-men te-la kur-ro- 
~~ 


nang. 


bo 


Can I go there? Der ay ar RAV APRA LIA | nag pha-ke 
chhin chhok-kt-re-pe 7 

Are you coming with me? BAC agarey Oe Ry Ha’ EIN! | 
khy6 nga nyam-po yong-gi yim-pe ? 

He can come. AIC Saya RS | kho yong chhok-ki-re. 

Where have you come from ? BSAA ACS | khyo ka-ne 
youg-nga ? 

I came from Phari this morning. CARCASS AST S 
FANAC CNG | nga ta-rang skok-ke pha-ri ne yong- 


nga yin. 


Are you quite well? hon. SY NSAI SINS TH 


AN | kii-sko ku-su de-po yo-pe ? 


Fairly well, thanks. QUI INQ'SHS | la au-tse yo 
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When will the man come to see me? ay gorapRar 
KIS AY AA | mi-te nge tsa-la ka-tiéi yong-gi-re. . 

T don’t know whether he will come for some months. 
ZANATN ACCA NTT RON AS | da-she 
lep-e-yong nge yak-po-rang shing-gi-me. 

How long are you staying on here? hon. BRATS RS, 
AAMT AEN TNT E | de Ka-tshé sku-den-ja- 
Ki yim-pa 2 

How do you know he is a Bhutanese ? Pragspe waar ay 
RAAT ASA IN FAINT AS | kho druk-pa yim-pa 
khyo-re Kan-dre che-ne shing-gi-yo ” 

Is this story true ? RAAT SAS SCAT AAS Cl Aly Aho ke- 
chha di ngo-ne re-pe ? 

It is a good deal exaggerated (lit. he has tied on many 
feathers). APSHA TAIN FT 4H TAS 
ke-chha te dro manyg-po tak-ne she-pa re. 


Yon had better not do that (lit. your not doing like that is 
preferable). BR VAR NISRA AAS | khyi- 
ten-dra ma che-pa ga-ki-re. 


It does not matter. Byaasa khye min-du. 


There is no help for it (lit. there is no means of doing for 
‘ ao"/; vv ~ r . 
this). AN SA RAS AS AAS | di-che-thap yo-wa- 
ma re. 
That would not be quite right. Be SHCA 
q ght. 455] aye 


te tok-tsa yong-nga min-du. 
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3. Talk with Servants. 
eaten aR AAT de sho. 
Go away! RRA] pha gyu. 
Come quickly ! ARENT AR gyok-pe sho. 
Don’t delay! QAR'ATSNHS | gor-po ma-cke. 
Throw this away ! AFAR SST AF di pha yuk-sko. 
Be careful ! ax AT SN | tem-po cki. 
Take this away! QORRVAGR | di pha khye. 
Wait a moment ! SS HT A ae gu-shi. 
I will come presently. CQRACHTAC | — nga lam-sang 


lep-yong. 
Don’t do that! FAR 355 | ten-dra ma-cke. 


Don’t make such a noise! ATV AR THT ke ten-dra ma- 


gyak. 
Do this first and do that afterwards ! ARN (35) ar gal 


Sg 7e'ga di ngen-la cht ; te skuk-la che. 
What is this? Qh ay5 55 | dt Ka-re re. 
Is everything ready ? SCAT SAAC CA | tshang-ma 


tra-dra song-nge ? 
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Where have you put my umbrella? I cannot find it. 
CR Sa MAT ATETAGATON | REARS ST IE] 


nyi-du Ka-pa sha yo 2? te nga nye-ma-chung. 
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4. The same continued. 


Fetch some hot water ! HST SAYS ABSA chhu tsha- 
po tok-tsa khye sho. 

Please bring dinner (hon.) at half past seven. RICA A ay 

e ~ 

AVS AYA AO R47 APA] gong-mi ske-la chhu- 
tsho dun tang chhe-ka la phi. 

Call me at a quarter past six to-morrow morning ! 

a OT eee mee Sr Al A CAA rm SIE"tner: 

NC GAAS q SOS me Saye | 
sang-sko nga-po chhu-tshé truk tang ma-li che-nga la 
nga ke-tony. 


. ‘ a AN 
I want break-fast at a quarter to nine. EQGRIAaA Falay 
Ze, SSeS. a 
BALA AC RANA ALIS Ba N95 Ay ABA Jay nge 
shok- Kea kha-la chhu-tshé gu dung-nga la mi-li che-nge 
ngen-la khye-sho. 


Call my servant ! ca" AST ay cr ) Ay a5 | nge yok- 


Ko hestong. 

The cook is ill to-day. FRONT SAF AT ANA te-ring ma- 
chhen na-ki-du. 

Have you swept this room ? ROAR Ss aT | khang- 
pa de Ke gyap-pe ” 

Clean all the brass ornaments (lit. articles) ! xayay say 


AOR AYS ARSC | rak-kt cha-la gang-kha chhi- 


dar tong. 
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Put those there and throw these away! 5S ATEN 
a at’ 
ANS RAAT te-tsho pha-ke sko, di-tsho pha yu. 
Do you understand ? BY Say gerat| khy6 ha-ko cKwng- 


nge? 
What had we better do now.? (ltt. the doing what now is 
preferable). FATS JAVETATQ Ay AS | ta ka-re cke- 


pa ga-ki-re. 


Please take this letter to the post. SPaPAS AACA 
QR< Sarge | yt-ge di yik-khang la khye-ro-chi. 

Come in! ary aay nang-la sho. 

‘Take this letter to the doctor, hon. NYS AISA AAAS 
Say Gay am-chhi la la yi-ge di kye-sho. 

Let me know when the doctor hon. comes. NS OTA 
rin Cae Aa’ DRM am-chhi la phe-ckung-na, 
Reger a cayaas AA a pheneKung 
nga len khye-sho. 
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5. Food. 


1 d 7 ki ter. ° e ome seen 8 . 
| want a little drinking water. EC Age way S57 3 
SAAT | nga thung-ya-ki chhu tok-tsa go yo. 


Have you boiled it? S'S"SAVR" (AY) NALIN chhu te ki-ra 
yrm-pe ? 

Is it from a spring or from a stream ? SAYTHRAA | 
HTSY SANTA | chhu-mt-kt chhu re-pa, gyuk-chhii- 
ehh yium-pa ? 

Is milk obtainable here ? BAAN RA ASR ACCA | deo: 
ma jor-yong-nge 7 

No, Sir, there are no cows. AMa"sy" ar ANAT" ax: 
a a woe TMT 
SPOTS’ | IR STAITN OR ASRS | la hu-skior de jor 

~ 
mi-yony ; de pa-chhu yo-wa-ma-7e. 

Bring tea at five o’clock. SSF VA AR AA -chhu-tsho 
nga-la cha khye sho. 

Do you take milk and sugar in your tea? hon. Qaracy 
BUTT ROR EIA ARIAT E SER HY IGA OS ZINN | 0-100 
tang cKe-ma-ka-ra yo-pe sdi-ja nga-mo shke-hyt yo-pe ? 

— — nxn 
A litt] f ; 7 or cate ome la 
ittle of each please. QIAIAY'55] 357] sage ATA] oe 
tok-tsa tok-tsa thung-gi-y0. 
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A Tibetan gentleman is coming to lunch with me to-morrow, 
hon. REBT AA A SYST OA SGT AIC GT 
TAGS AY ATTA | sang-nyin po-pe ku-tra chi 
nge tsa-la nyin-gung ske-la ske-ga phe-pa- yo. 

What is there to eat ? Sway SR HAA) | ¢a-ya ka-re yo=pa ? 

Mutton, fowls, eggs, Sir, and various kinds of vegetables. 
PSTN TST TS HAT AGS EE AE ERT 
EN PAANAK | ku-sko si-trum luk-sha cka-tei-sha 
she-gony tang she-tshe na-tsho yo. 

Will the Tibetan gentleman eat English food.? hon. Aa"Aa” 
AL STAINS IFER GAIT AGATE CSL | Be pe bn 
a ki ingi sKe-la ske-yong-nge ? 

Keep the kitchen thoroughly clean ! MANA HAASE AAT ST 
SINK s0-thap tsang thak-chho che-ne sho. 

I want two bottles of milk a day as long as I stay here. 
CRS naa are’ ay" = aya: ay" dar nat" maa 
ABN AAAS | nga de dé-pe gang-la nyi-ma re-la 


o-ma she-tam nyt-nyt go-yo. 
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6. Time of the Day, Days of the Week, Dates, Seasons, ete. 


What o’clock is it ? RW BEA AAS AS | tan-da chhu-tsho 
Ka-tsho re. 


It is three o'clock. SBATIQNAS | chhu-tshi sum re. 


Itis half past ten. BASASAC RS TSS | chhu-tshé chu 
tang chhe-ka re. 

Jt is a quarter past three. SRSIAACH TATA A | 
chhu-tsho sum tang mi-lt chi-nga song. 

It is « quarter to five. SSS PHTANA AIT AAS 
chhu-tshd nya lep-pa la mi-li ché-nya du. = 

What is the English date to-day? ] Revs Repay He Tact 
te-ring ta-rik Ka-tsho yrm-pa ? 

It is the twenty-fifth ! FACS ATS GSR AG | te-ring 
Ya-rik nyt-shu-tse-nga yin. 

What is the Tibetan date to-day ? ARC Sarpy Sy As | 
te ring tshe-pa ka-tsho re ? 

It is the twenty-second ! FACS AABN AS | te-ring nyt- 
shu-nyt re. 

What day of the week is it? FRC MEAAT AAS | te-ring 
Sa ka-re re ? 


It is Thursday. 5 Rc a Roy aay te-ring $a phur-pu re. 


! Note the difference between . 4 s-u and 74 aa (Cap. VIII, 
para. 6). 


11 
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Where did you go to yesterday ? By Rsraraper gaz) 
khyo khe-sa ka-pa chhim-pa ? 

Don’t come to-morrow, but come the day after to-morrow. NC’ 
BSAC | SCNSS AA] sang-nyin ma-yong ; 
nang-nyin-ka sho. 

When it rains in the morning, it always clears up in the 
afternoon. GAATAN SSE) HTS | AA RISAY SATE 
DAN SSAA AR AAS shok-ke chhar-pa gyap-nu 
yong-da tak-pa nam tang-po yong-gi-du. 

It freezes hard at Phari during the whole winter and some 


times snows even in summer. APART S| BANE 
ATA ASA ASA TSN AGA NS CAT GAT 
pha-re giin-ka khyak-pa gyak-ki du; tsham-tsham 
yar-ka yang kang gyak-ke. 

To-day is the last day of the 2nd fourth month of the Wood- 
pgon your BRC-Ae-agar Saag Fe 
JSSINNT SRV SICA | te-ring shing-druk da-wa shi-pe 


nyt-tsak-hyt nam kang-re. 
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7. The same continued. 


Last month and this month the rain has been heavy, but it 
will probably not rain very much next month. At 


AGTH Faas WELT SAY AVIE | FV ZF 
TAQ ANA ANAR ACTA CANTATAS | da- 
wa ngen-ma tang da-wa di-la chhar-pa ske-tra gyap 
chung ; che-tsang da-wa skuk-ma te-la chhar-pa mang- 
po-rang bap-kyt min-dra. 

There is a lot of mist during the summer. ASN TRAIN 


aC AAS yar-ka muk-pa mang-po du. 
~ 


Will you meet him this evening? S'S" RAC A QAyAIC’ 

y eet | his ng BA x i AAG A x WE 
CA] khyo-ra to gong kho thuk yong-nge ? 

I cannot this evening, but perhaps to-morrow morning. 
VAR RATA AC | WS NAAN GUN Lay 
WIC" | to-gong thuk ma yong; chik-che-na sang-sho 
nga-po thuk-yong. 

The crops were bad last year and this year. Unless they 
are good next year, there will be great distress. 


sRegcg tear | SFACwTE 
Ny" ae 5 | aye NF BAS 55 "N 5 | da-nying tang ta-lo 


ton- the yak-po ma-ckung ; chhi-lo yang yak-po ma- 
cKung na kang men-tshe che-kyv-re. 


Ismy watch right ? RA" g BS QAR arag ay ay AN] 


nge chhu-tsho I:thor-lo ten-den duk-Ke ? 
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No, it is ten minutes fast. AST | AAAS AHS | 
min-du ; mi-li chu gyok-Ka.- 
When did he leave here? EB SRVOVR YZ *RIC’ | Tho diz 
Pras -asraygar Qa Re | hho di 
ne ka-tii chhin-song. 
From Lhasa to the Chumbi Valley is a fortnight’s journey. 
ag oes a meee ete eS - 
B PAINE AA AY a4 ASAT ANAS | hla-sa ne 


tro-mo par-la diin nyt-kyi lam re. 
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8. The Weather. 


What a strong wind! ARVANA BMA Sa | din-dre hlak- 
pa tsha la. 

What a cold day! QYASA'MAN AC Cay] — din-dre nam 
trang-nga-la. : 

I feel quite warm. Sey O3 nga tro thak-chhé du. 

There was a heavy dew last night. AACA ASA SAN 
EPRICE! AA'ASA] dany-gong tshen-la sil-pa mang-po 
pap-du. 7 

Itis misty ; we cannot see the snow mountains. HANAN AT 
ARTA [ORAL RALPH AST — muk-pa 
thip-ska ; ngan-tshé Kang-ri thong-gi min-du. 

Do you think it will rain ? BY SSA TAC AST TA ST 
AIN | khyo chhar-pa gyap-yong sam-kyt duk-Ke ? 

It will probably be fine till midday. BF ARIAS AAAS 
PREAH AGRAR] nyinyung par nom yak-po 
yong-gt yum-pa-dra. 

Will there be moonlight to-night ? FAR CNS ATATS 
GRAS AA to-gong tshen-la da-kar sha-kyt re-pe ? 

There was heavy rain yesterday and a rainbow was visible. 


Ra aN TACT ATA | AQ QEspArAER ASAT 
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Saya | khe-sa chhar-pa mang-po pap-song ; te-d- 
guk-la ga cht Suk-song. 

It is raining a little. BRST SANTA chhar-pa tok- 
tsa pap-kyr du. e 

The rain has stopped. BRT ALAC | chhar-pa chhe-song. 

: i nN 
A storm is coming up. Cao aaa Alea lung- 
AC ETAT ACAL AS bg 
tshup chi lang-gi-du. 

Did you see the lightning ? BS Aaa VAC Cra 
khy6 lo-gyap-pa thong-chung-nge? | 

I heard thunder. fA" ‘ERC oy Oe’ nge druk-ke 

ASAT AGE] 1 
gyap-pa ko-chung. 

It won’t freeze to-night, because it is cloudy. maar agar 
ARAN SSSA SRE ss a TET AIT SRG 
nam thip du; cke-tsany to-gong tshen-la khyak-pa 
chha-kyi ma-re. 
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9. Conversation with the teacher, hon. 


Please speak slowly. SPU ISAS IS ATA ATC | Ka-le 
che-ne sung-ro nang. 

Please speak louder. mac’ AN 3" MING SAIN , aC 
sung-ke chhe-tsa sung-ro-nang. 

What is he saying ? ROS sy RCA AST khang-gt 
ka-re sung-gi-du ” 7 

I do not know. CaN Gary ais | nge shiny-gu me. 

Did I say that correctly ? CAVA SRST TAT ACTA nge 
te dra-tak-po lap song-nge. 

We will read this letter. CAcaBA gay sara 5 Ty ay 
RAC | nga-rang-nyt chha-ri di lok-Kka nang-do. 

This is easy. ASAT SETAS | dt le-la-po re. 

I made a lot of mistakes. CAAA FRAC | nge mang- 


po nor-song. 


I could not understand him ; he spoke the Sikkimese dialect. 
Raragaraicar as ae ot cara a" an x 5 ay ay 
SO] &kho dren-jong ke lap tsang, nge kho ke-chha ha- 
SS 


Ko ma-ckhung. 


Please arrange for a dandywala to come to me for an hour 
~ rN Lina na A” eS, 

every day. HEAR OAS A GS) x" aN x Aas 

CA gray Kio amar Re SS ATA MG RARN AAC | 
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phep-chang-nga chi chhu-tshoé re-re nyi-ma-re skin nge 
tsa-la yong go re se ku nang-ro-nang. 


It is essential that he should be a Lhasa man. a ay" RO Ay 
ASTRA LY OS | hle-sa rang-gt mi chi go-wa-yo. 

Please ask him to tell me stories. SPV eat 
ASC" | nga kho drung sho sung-ro-nang. 

It is of no use trying to read this ; it is too difficult. axa 

e e © Se e ° e . owee Vee ake 

ARN SN SAT QR FN" 25" IL NE HATER 
QAI | QAATIA AAT AST A) AS | tson-drit-che-ne dt 
lok-ne phen kang-yang thok-kt min-du ; dt ka-le-khak- 
po Ve. 

Iam sorry I am late; I met an acquaintance on the way 
(lit. I met an acquaintance on the way; therefore J 


am late. Please do not be angry). RADAR AAR 
ios “a a ~~ a 
BPS GaT ASAT AAT IO | SN SLE QAVACAACAY 
LY VACA | nga-tang lany-ya la ngo-she cha thuk- 
ckuny ; che-tsany chhi-po che-song gong-pa ma-tshung. 
That is enough for to-day. SACHA ACS’ | te-ring ta- 
ke yong-nga. 
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10. Relatives. 
me NN mal NS : 
She is my niece. NCA aH WE | mo nge tsha-mo yin. 
I have two younger brothers. CANA RCC (&’) ASANO | 
nge piin-chhung-nga nyt yo. ~ 
These two are brothe d_ sister. "mass z 
r and sister AA aN aT ay 
di nyt ptin-kya re. 
How many nephews have you? Byars Br my SRS | 
khy@-la tsha-wo ka-tshé yo 7 
My younger sister died three years eon cA" AF Al, YH 
QAO (4) ARAVA OV AAIAAIC” | nge ptlin-hya pu- 


mo chhung-nga trong-ne lo sum song. 
NN ord 


His oe sister is my maternal aunt. AQ WN BEANS 
NaI kho a-chhe nge su-mo yon. 

Their daughter was married to Tshering’s adopted son. 
prmBar ry ARE RCA TATA sar asec | 
hKho-nyt kyt pu-mo tshe-ring-gv sd-thruk la na-ma te 


song. 


My son married his daughter. CO Qn Aya aga eras’ 
RIC" | nge pi kho pu-mo na-ma len-song. 
Her grandfather is my paternal uncle. Bt | Qt Aca ar 


“An . 
Awd | mo po nge a-khu yin. 





Land 2 Usually however 9494) though meaning also brother, sister, 


cousin is used for nephew and niece also. 
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Only a few of my relatives live in Darjeeling, but I have a 
large number of acquaintances there. CQ sae gar 
“NN MeN SSN — AR iN a aetna you 
SE RACV TAG Aq gnc k Gera FH 
nge nye-wa kha-she-chi Dor-je-ling-la do-kyi-y6 ; yin- 
na-yang ngo-she marg-po yo. 
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11. On the March. 

Let us start now; it is getting late. RS RAPA AS | 
ByEPaay Ty SA | ta ngan-tsho dro-kyi-yin ; chhi-po cki- 
kyt re. 

That box is very heavy ; will the cooly be able to carry it? 
TABS ISLA AGO A ABS QI OC 
gam-te jt thak-chho-du ; mt-hrang-gi khye-thup a- 
yong ? 

Tell the syces to saddle the ponies and bring them round at 
once. BASSAS aA AAT IN ES AUT AIC ES 
AAR Gay AS | chhik-pon-la te-ya gyap-ne ta-tsho lam- 
sang tshu-thri-sho lap. 

It rained heavily last night; the road will be very muddy. 
AOA AAA AVES A SHY HTIO | ISSO 
ATTEN TITAN ATAS | — dong-gong tehen-la 
chha-pa ske-tra gyap-ckhung ; che-tsang lang-ga la 
dzap she-tra yong-gi-re. 

There is no wind; so it will not be cold. Ve aN ay 
ay RAST] | SATSE SST ICT AE oar Say 
tan-da hlak-pa gyak-ki min-du ; che-tsang nam trang- 
mo yong-nga min-du. 

What is the road like? AR’ * BR" QA AY QRAT 
lang-ga de-lo kan-dre a _— bi o 
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Which is the best road? AR'AAAY AST GaN x ayay AAA 


lang-ga yak-sho te Ka-ki du ? % 
To-day’s march is down hill. Rac: By" Ary al "OX" 25 | 
te-ring-gt dro-sa thur re. 
It is steep up hill. MAMAS ZI kyen sar-po du. 
amas taayy 
The servants and coolies have gone on ahead. Aaa g 508 
Sr SeA ar Qs a | skap-chhi tang mi-hrang-tsho 
ngen-la chhin song. 
They will reach Kalimpong before you do, Sir. ATR Es 
~~ ~N ~— waa ON x~_— » 
HEART AGMA AAA AA AR BANTN Cr] 4a-lon- 
SS 2 
pung-la ku-sKo ma phep Kong-la khon-tsho lep-yong. 
We have nearly arrived. re yraqyols | ngan-tsho lep 
tro yo. 
The bedding is wet. WN BAVYEA AGA nge-chhe bang sha. 
Light a fire and dry it. NASCAR NN | me-tang-ne kam. 
How much a day are you paying each cooly ? BY RA5 8 
RoyARGOR ArT TSH HH DAS | khyo-re nyi-ma-re- 
la mi-hrang re-la la ka-tsho tro-kyt yo. 
Hight annas each a day ; they would not come for less. 35 
~ — AN Seccs s mare 
a Rargqerg ag say gy OR] Fagg 
CATA nyi-ma-re-la la anna gye-gye tro=kyr 
ay Rraga 


yo ; te ma-tre-pa khon-tsho yong-gi min-du. 
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What time shall we start to morrow ? NDOS GSS MSH 
ayaga'yy sang ngan-tsho chhu-tsho Ka-tsho la thin-ga ? 

Let us start very early before the snow becomes soft. ara 
IN SAAATAAG AIA S ATS | stoke 


nga-po kang ma-shii Kong-ne ngan-tsho dro-to. 
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12. The same continued. 


Have my baggage mules arrived ? CA Rar Sars qainay 
SOC | nye khe-tre-tsho lep chung-nge ? 
ae) 

What must I pay for each riding mule trom here to Phari ? 

oC Ss a OS ~N NA 

AA FN AAT A RA RNAS aS a 5 Al A BA ah 
ASIST AS | di-ne pha-ri thuk nge shin-tre re-la tay- 
la Ka-tsho tre go-kyt re. | 

Ts it safe to ride over this bridve ? aa] ry QRQ SC Ore das 
SYST NAINA ACCA Sam-pa dr-? yan;-la ta 
skin-ne chhin-na Kar che mi yony-nge ? 

I am going on ahead. PIF A AATATNG | nga ngen-la dro- 
Ayt-yin. 

Iam returning in a few days. Fa A apSqy ayaa 
AOA RS | nga nyt-ma kha-she-chi-la lok yong-gi-yin. 

I have forgotten to bring any money with me. hayacar 
QARANC AES aaa sa nge ngt khe-yong-gyu 4qe- 
ne min-du. = 

Is this the road for Pemionchi ? AIS ASEN SANA Mat 
QATAS ALAA] pe-ma-yang- tse dro-se lang-ga de 
re-pe 2 


My pony is limping; see whether it has a stone in any of 


its shoes (It. in its hoof). Cae Aaa ACT ARTA 
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AAA] RATATAT OS aS Bal | nge ta di-% kang-pa 
~ 
khyo-ki du; mtk-pa la do yo-me-té. 

Go slowly ; the road is slippery hon. (lit. there will be a 
slipping on the road). Sya\'apargaraar2igal | 2g" 
AIR AY GIN RAR ISAC | Ka-le ka-le cke-ne phe ; 
phep-lam la skap-dre sho-yong. 

Please tell my syce to hurry and catch me up (lit. to catch 
my tracks quickly and come). ca Srarscla” 
REFIT ATES BA" FAR] MIC SST ABR" 9 
chhik-pon yyok-po je-sim-pa sho suny-ro-nang. 

Tam going to halt here a short time and rest our ponies. 
DARN SAS SNE SCOTT HATS ISTH Gy 
nga de tok-tsa de-ne ta-tsho nge-so gyak-ru chuk-kt-yw. 


Bring me one of those flowers to look at! (lié. pluck and 
bring one of those flowers; I will look at it). 


PN ee ae © * mememesne “AMP fine 
es aa ea aed 
AC’ | CRAPS ay NG | vha-gt me-to te-tshd nang-ne 
chi tok-ne khye-sno-tang, nga mtk ta-Kyt-yin. 
Cut me a switch from the road-side bushes, as I have not 
got a, whip. Rare aayay so | AWN’ ay ax’ ay Ge 
GL GL ISAO GT TST ISV AAG I rg 
te-cha me-tsang, lam-kyi Sur-kyi shing chhung-chhung 
pha-ne chang-nyuk chi che-ne kKhye-sho. 
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I will call on you when I return from Mongolia. Nay way 
‘3 


FAABL AHSAN BS HOSEL SSAA | nga 


sok-yul ne khor-tsham khye tang je chhok-ka sKu-go. 
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13. The same continued. 
Is there much snow on the pass? ayay cara ‘zy : 
SRG RASTA 
la la kang ske-po duk-Kke ? 


There is not much on the pass itself, but there is rather more 
on the way up to it (lt. before arriving). afar 


qeachagy| ARs Fyssaqqq to 
rang la ske-po- rang min-du ; lep-lep Kong-la ‘tok-tsa 
chhe-a du. 


How far (lit. how much to go) is the nearest village from 
here? ar sere AT IS ANAL 5 S55 | 
di-ne trong-se thak-nye-sho-la dro-gyu Ka tsho yo. 

Itis quite near, Sir. QAP S AT SH NS | Ua thak-nye 
thak-chho y6. 

Itis a long way, Sir. AAI AS TAS | Ja tha-ring-po 
yo. 

It is a moderate distance, Sir. AITISTARC Sa AS ] la 
dring-chi yo. 

It is a day’s journey, Sir. AUNT EAT ASST STATON | la 
shak-po chik-kt sa yo. 

It is a three or four hours’ journey, Sir. AN SAA Say 
BATONS | la tsa-pho chik-kr sa-yo. 


Lagat = game 
2 KHAN Bay may be substituted for agn'3a. Both are commonly 
used. 


12 
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How many houses are there in the village ? SEAS RR 


SRV ATE CY AT DS WE | trong-se te-7 nang-la trong-pa 
Ka-tsho yo ? 

I cannot say exactly, Sir. AIST OAR BAG WSS, | la nga 
ten-den shu-ya me. 

How many approximately (li. by guess) ? By SV aa ey 
AS | tshi-cKe-na Ka-tshé yi ? 

How many adult men and women are there in the village ? 
BIE NTS VASA EI SC IGA STAT SG OAS |. trong 
te-la skKim-pa tang shon-ma ka-tsho yo. 

How many monks are there in that monastery up there? 
ASST Vay ETT SS AG | ya gi gom-pa te-la 
tra-pa ka-tshé yo. 

What provisions are obtainable in this place ? QIR"S"AAN 
(QRS ) SOAR ATR AGS OC” lung-pa de ga-ya 
ka-re Kka-re jor-yong. 


Yak’s flesh, Sir, mutton, pork, fowls, eggs, wheat, barley, 
barley-flour, potatoes, turnips, radishes are all obtain- 


able. SASF AT ATG IF OY AN STG 
SRSTV TAA ATA 4 NARS OC | tshak-sha 


1 Lit. There is not to me the saying accurately. Note the use of 49’ 
(Cap. VI, para. 24). 

2 Lit. What provisions will be obtained in the country here? 

8 aga is often spoken inside the sentence instead of at the begin- 
ning. . 

¢ These are the kinds of provisions commonly obtainable in the U 
(Lhasa) and Tsang (Shigatse) provinces. 
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luk-sha phak-sha cha-te go-nga tro ne tsam-pa sKo-ko 
nyung-ma la-phu che la te-gye jor-yony. 

What is the road like from here to Gyantse? ay aaraer 
FANN AS ATT ART OS | di-ne gyan-tse par 
lang-ga de-lé kan-dre yo ? 

{an laden ponies and laden mules travel over it ? FRayay"a” 

"RAa AA RS khe-ma__ta-tang tred 
ROA AAT TARA TIN | a-tang tre dro 
thup-kyt re-pe ? 

Is there any short cut ? ANNAN AST SAIS RAY i] gyok- 
lam dro-sa yong-nge ? 


1 Jat. from here as far as Gyantse what kind of goodness has the 
road? 48°4 is somewhat commoner than “4]'4 in the sense of good 


as applied to a road, but "aye can also be used. 
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14. Crossing a river. 

How broad is that stream over there ? AAT eAA aC (@c") 
BARAT ARTAAT | pha-gtchhu te-i skang chhe-lo 
kan-dre du. . 

It is not very broad, Sir. QATAR (@C") BARON 
Axa] la shang-chhem-po-rang min-du. 

~ 


Are there any boats where the road meets it? (Ltt. the 
road and stream meeting-place, there are boats ?) 


cmp . compe me 7p mee peeaerieme 
HALA HINA (AN) APA AGA | chu tang 
lam thuk-sa te ko-wa yo-pe ? 

No, Sir. CAT AS EVEN SA | la yo-wa-ma-re. 

How do people get across? (Lit. how does one cross the 
stream and arrive at the farther side ? BAVARIA 
APATAS Sava Sa RS | chhu te-i pha-chho-la kan- 
dre che-ne lep-kyt-re ? 

There is a ford if you go a little lower down. NX'S" ( 35) 
FART RT STO | ma-tsa ta-ka phep-na rap-chi- 
yo. 





| Xe" joined to a negative means not very and is very commonly used 
in this way. So also ane xc dang | there are not very many. 

2 *q° means a boat made of hide. For a boat made of wood use q 

3 Note the hon. a°%’ instead of $3°4 If the Tibetan is a townsman 
or has any education he will use the higher hon. ada a qe 5 
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Whose foot-prints are these ? AA AA ACESS | di sii 
kangze re? 
Ido not know, Sir. AN GSS | la shing-gi me. 


If you speak the truth, I will give you bakshish ; if you tell 
(me) a lie, you will get into trouble (lit. it will not be 


good for you). SEAN Gal AIR’ FEN ES ETA IS: 
SOs | Serer qaR aR arn HRC aes 
she-na nge khyo-la ngem-pa te-Kyi-yin ; ham-pa she-na 
khyo-la yak-po mi-yong. 

They are only the foot-prints of traders coming from 
Shigatse. QF-GN MT FANN AIG AAC A AS 
ERTS | di shi-ga-tse-ne yong-khen-kyt tshong- 
pe kang-ye sha-ta re. 

How deep is this water? (Jit. this water depth how much is.) 

: Re BC RC’ sas “& "AS chhu-di ting ring- 
wae 

Itis about (up to one’s) waist, Sir. ANAL LS ( 35") 
AT TAs la ke-pa tsa gyak-Kt-du. 

What sort of a road is there by the ford (lit. at the ford- 
existing-place) ? RTOS SOLA MATAR NSE | rab 
y0-sa-la lang-ga Kkan-dre y6-pa ? 

On this side it is rock ; on the other side it is all mud. bX 





L gaye 4% may be used instead of 984 
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BMAP IRS AR YA APACS GATOS | Tohu- 
chho-la tra yé pha-chho-la dam sha-ta yo. 

Is there a bridge across that stream over there ? Pay Say 
SLR LIA | pha-gi chhu-la Sam~pa yo-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. AT AS | Ia yo. 

Is it a good one ? NST ETA EIA | yak-po yo-pe ? 


It is shaky and narrow (lit. it shakes and its breadth is 
small). Ponies cannot cross by it (lit. there is no 


passage for ponies). olay giat" aay 95 ny ats qe’ 
(Qc) TARararhay Saarcrgyaras| ld 
dem-dem cke-kyi-yé ; sKang-ka yang chhung-chhung 
yin ; chhik-pa thar-sa me. 





1 ax"q" is commonly used in the sense of ‘‘to be passable,” e.g., A 
max’ aga | the road is not passable (t.e., too rough to march along, 


or blocked by snow, boulders, etc.). 
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15. Talking to persons on the road. 

Where have you come from? BA aya A's | khyo Ka- 
ne yong-nga ? 

I have come from Rhenok. ox" aay aN" QIC'C’ (5) AS | 
nga ri-nak ne yong-nga yin. 

What is there in those loads ? Foe Sl a ay ay x 
ASC) | dok-thre te-tsh6 nang-la ka-re yo-pa ? 

Cotton cloth in these sacks and cups, soap, matches and 


miscellaneous goods in those boxes. RR AAV SA" 
FRR EAC | maT SA gRaraMR Aaya O AR 
SAR SMT SATA NS | phe-ko di-tsh6 nang-la 


re-chha tang, gam te-tshd nang-la ka-y6 tang yt-tse 
mu-st tang cha-la na-tsho yo. 


No, Iam not a Tibetan, Sir, I am a Bhutanese. QIAN A 
aO NN ad 

SINC RSA] KAGAN] Ua ku-sko nga 
po-pa min, nga druk-pa yin. 

Where are you going to? Byayasy ay aera | khyo ka- 
pa dro-ki-yim-pa ? 

Iam going on pilgrimage to India. Ray AN SRSA Or 
QAT APRS | nga gya-ka ne-kor-la dro-kt yin. 

What places will you visit ? BS SBN STS BATA A WG | 


khyo ne ka-re ko-ga dro-kt yin. 
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I shall go to Bodh Gaya and Benares. Raye BRS 
ROR FOP ATA AS | nga gya-ka dor-je-den 
tang wa-ra-na-si la dro-ki yin. 

Please give me some bakshish, Sir. ‘O@E Ay cCarangiar 

me come bak clca hl atohin 
Rar BAY SAAC ASIANA | ku-sko nga-la s0-re tok- 
tsa nang-ro-nang. 

Are you taking those sheep to Darjeeling? Sas" 
SEEACOAT AP TAT A | khyd luk te-teho 
Dor-je-ling la te dro-ku yim-pe ? 

Is this one of the halting places for mules carrying wool to 
Kalimpong? STR" aF HO Ar Nor ABA RST ARE 

9 
RS SLNNS MST AR RS | ka-lin-pung la pe 
khye-dro-ihen tre-tsho do-sa sa-cha chi di re-pe ? 

Who lives in that house? 4D" AJS) AJ ASIS My OR ETS | 
nang pha-ge su de-kyt yo-wa-re ? 

1 For one or two sheep aga aga: to lead, would be used; fora 
larger number Rr-ag a" to drive, as above. 


2 The postposition 9’, denoting the genitive, is sometimes dropped 


for the sake of brevity. 
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16. General enquirres by an Interpreter in the field. 

Are there any soldiers behind that hill? ay AQ HT 

AP RRS SOS CIS | pha-gi ri-t gyap-la mak-mi yo-pe ? 
a aX, xz. 

Have they all got guns? PagrRaa ARQ WS ZN | 
khon-tsho gang-kha-la men-da y6-pe ? 

The majority of them have got swords and spears only. 
Nec’ (+ ) PAPAS ASC VAT AS | mang-nga la 
tri-tang dung sha-ta yo. 

Some of them have bows and arrows. er AN ay AAA! “IG 
AIR | kha-she la da-shu yo. 

Will the arrows be poisoned ? RRA ANS A HAS LAS CIA | 
da-la tuk gyap yo-wa re-pe ? 7 

Yes, with aconite poison. AJ ays "‘Asa'sar le oa 

SRS ASAT HAAG TRG | 
la-re tsen-tuk gyap yo-wa-re. 

Have they any cavalry with them ? FP Soren Ns LAI | 
khon-tsho-la ta-ma yo-pe ? 

Not at present, but I heard a noise like that of ponies coming 
in the distance. MITY EAS | agQayRcer Asay 
SAAS AAS PaLSATAT SC | la tan-da me; 
ta tha-ring-po chi-ne yong-gi yo-pa dra-po cht ko-chung | 

: : AN al” Cy ol get ee 

Have the soldiers built a wall ? RAATH'A SN ARCA NAN 

ACER | mak-mi te-tsho dzng-ra 86 song-nge ? 





—_—— 


\ A fortified wall. % aya" is not used for wall in this sense. 
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Yes, about so high (indicating his breast). aay AAT ay a 
(SaY ) AL (AIC) AY IY” Aeys (Say) Aer Ae y 
la tak-Ka-tsa pang-kho tho-lo-tsa s6-song. 

How far does the wall extend to the east of the road? aR’ 
TRAIN NY AER Say A" yA 
shar-chho kyt dzing-ra ka-re par-tu “du, 

About as far as that mule over there carrying shovels. 
zy ay NV AEA ay ARs WE’ RAS Ay ay Ss" ( 35") 
SATA AS |] pha-gi tre ja-ma khur-yong-khen tak- 
Ka-tsa chi-la yo. 





1 Here ay% has the sense of 44° Either may be used. 
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17. The same continued. 
Is it the custom of the Tibetans to attack at night ? AR cat 
ay o! . se joan pveme c= ° ou 
HAF AY HTN AIAN TRS AN | 76-pe 
tshen-thi gyap-ye lwk-s6 yo-wa re-pe ? 
Yes, Sir. ATS AAS ANAS ELAS | la luk-s0 yo-wa-re. 
Re aN NR 
What sort of cannon have they got ? RaQVA gNyTay 
a5 khon-tsho me-gyo Kan-dre yo ? 


About how far will they carry? (lit. to about what dis- 
tance will the cannon-balls arrive ?) RSA ARQ 
QA CAA ATS (SH) NANG’ me-gyo kyt di-u 
thak-ring-lo ka-ka-tsa lep-yong. 

How did they get their cannon across the river ? A SANs 
ul ~ ~_— ~ 
BRAM AKIN IN AGA NCC ( gy ) a5 | me-gyo 
te-tsho chhu-la Kkan-dre cke-ne khe yong-nga-re ? 

All arms must be handed in to me (lit. bring all arms to me) 

Va at 
before noon to-morrow. ByACe ASS ROTA 
— ~N ~ —— a 

SRACAR Arce garage AA | __hyé-rang-tsho 
tshén-chha gang-kha sang nyin-kung kong-la nge tsa- 
la khe-sho. 

Anybody who is found in possession of arms after that will 

: ° « os ° e we. ° . 
be severely punished. IQ" Ay Na x aN NAA eo 


1 ada Qay ( H#5°5O" ) — night-attack. 
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QUPFPNTSA TATE (ARC) APA] strta oi 


tsa-ne tshin-chha thén-na nye-pa chhem-po tang-gi-yin. 
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18. Buying supplies for troops. 
Have you any grain and grass to sell ? ay ao Saar ay 


ae EIN | dru tang tsa tshong-gyu yo-pe 2 


Iwill pay you two-and-a-half trang-kas per bo for it. I 
have brought the money with me (showing it). Az 


AAR OT RSE AI SC SIQR SYBT HRA OG 
RATREMAIRAT (AAS') ABSHG] dru bo re-La ring 
trang-ka chhe-tang sum-sum tro-kyt-yin ; nge ngii de 
khe-yo. 

The grain and grass are in that village up there. I cannot 
ee an RITA AC Sr AE rraris"er 
5 | RAHA ARRAS AISA | la dru tang tsa 
ya-ke trong-pa la yo-wa-re ; nge ma khe-yong thup-kyt 
ma-re. 

Never mind! I can have it fetched. (Ld. I epi serie ne 
carriers). Was ‘ABN ARCA SSS (ABE ) BA] 
au-tse khe-khen nge tang-chho. 

No violence will be shown to anybody. apap R AC HR” 


RACY su-la-yang wang-yo che-mi-yong. 





| Grain for animals = 24; that for men = ag’ 

2 1bo=about 1 of a maund; 1 trang- eee of a rupee. The 
maund (pronounced in Tibetan mén) is not generally understood by 
Tibetans other than those that trade in British territory. 

3 age Re: — Hind, Zabardasti. 
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Please, Sir, pay me for the fodder now. "Mac ay a 
pay ere an 


BPR AIC AANA | ku-sho tsa-chha-kt ring 
tan-da nang-ro-nang. 


No! I will pay you when I get the fodder. Vay nN" NG 
(Ra]) SAAR (ATS) AISA HAAG | 
tan-da tro-kyi-men ; tsa-chha de jor-ne tro-ky1-yin. 


I Seay = lit. grass and grain. 
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19. The same continued. 


Can I get any fuel here? ARN (QS 5") AC Agr 
Ay RS CIN | de me-shing jor-ky: re-pe ? 


Not even yak-dung ? or (251) WOAIL HACIA | 
cho-yang jor mi-yong-nge ? 

There is a little yak-dung, but we shall burn it ourselves; 
it is not for sale. a ( arg SARS ORCS aT 
AR A ASIN AIST QAR WAR | cho tol-tsa y- 
te nga-rang-tsho me tong-ya ma-to la tshong-ya me. 

Tf you do not tell me where it is I shall search your house. 
ar (are SPV AS ayy CAAA ac aya sey 
(ASA ay | cho ka-pa yo ma-lap-na nge khang- 
pe nang-la tshe-kyt yin. 

I shall pay you for it in any case. ATR ERG SS 
NS | Ka-re cke-na-yang ring tro-kyi-yin. 


It is against our orders to take things without paying for 





1 ® has here the sense of but, in spite of. 

3 Note the second @4qN" It is put in because this is really a second 
sentence. 

8 Lit. Apart from what we burn ourselves there is none for sale. 

4 Lit. Whatever be done, i.e. whether you sell willingly or I take 
forcibly. 
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them. AGN HY TANT STATA ( RQ" ) ATIA’aS | 
ring ma-tre-pa-la len chhok-ke ka me. 


You will make a large profit, and will be able to live in com- 


__ ~n 


fort without working. B+ RE’ Al’ AAC’ AF ATOC 
ALAA | QA’ SVN SS NS 
AIDAY RR i khyo-rang-la khep-sang chhem-po yong-gr- 


re; le-ka che mi-go-wa-la kyi-po che-ne do-gyw yong- 
gi-re. 





i Lit. There is no order allowing to take on the non-payment of 
the price. 
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20. The same continued. 


I want to buy fifty donkeys. They must all be sound and 
eae ge) (Reg) Ry RECT aa Heyy ey a 
PTPAS INA HAAS | Bung-gu kyén-me-pa 
she-mo yak-po sha-ta ngap-chu tham-pa nge nyo-ki- 


yin. 


aa ~ 
Only twenty of these are fit to carry loads. ARQ ALAR" 


JAAN ANAS ATT ATAT | di-F mang-ne 
nyi-shu ma-to khe hur thup-pa min-du. 
How old is that sheep ? QSys HLTA TARAS | luk-te 
gen-shon Kkan-dre re. 
I will pick out thirty of them and give you ninety rupees 
Sn Ss 
for the lot. Ad VIDINNAS ARN ASAD a 
~— gN— NN z 
. ° e . . . ° epye ° ep ti -t h y 
PARRA HA AAT AS QAI TY A |e toh 
nang-ne sum-chu dam-ne ring gang-kha dom-ne gor-mo 
gup-chu tham-pa tro-hkyt-yin. 
Go and bring all the grain and vegetables that you can get 
NA sie ioe ey. 
hold of. ATA AN TST SOAS (Q5'S) ABA 
GA | dru tang tshe ka-tsho cRung-na de khe-sho. 
The owners will be well paid. ASS] x ay Raa eras 
MAS II dak-po tsho-la ring yak-po tr6-kyt-yin. 
1 Or gay arc: 
2 an q95° = age; lt. old-young. See Cap. III, para. 1. 


3 qe prasa NAN’ = lit. having added all together, 1.e., in the total. 


15 
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21. Buying meat in the bazaar. 
How far is it from here to the bazaar ? AS sar Aarergayhc: 
ey ay aa OS | di-ne throm-la tha-ring-lé Ka-tshi yo? 
It is close by. TST ATS A KE | la phep-tha nye~po 
yo. 
(On arrival.) Here is the bazaar. ATA ART RISST (B'S) 
5 | la throm de re. 


Is there no other bazaar besides this one ? aa ay Ng ey 
TAHA eT ay AS IAT | throm di mem-pa sken yo-wa 


ma-re-pe ¢ 

There is no other. ANA NATTA ARTS | la skem-pa 
yo-wa ma-re. 

Where is the butcher? J BRRIAS AVEO ZRH | sha- 
tshong-khen ka-pa yo-wa-re ? 

He is just over there. AIT ELAY AS | la pha-gi re. 

(To the butcher.) What meat have you for sale ? BS Ty 


Na ~— 
HABLA NAA | khyo sha ka-re tshong-gyu yo-pa? 


1 Hon. for 8373°H" So also 84°" for UHM road and several others. 

2 434’ the actual word for butcher is avoided as far as possible 
since it involves some opprobrium. Similarly BS". (5 ) for black- 
smith which should not be used in a blacksmith’s presence, but Kg HER 
(lit. head-man) substituted for it. 

3 The @ after Bs is omitted (See Cap. V, para. 15). 
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[have mutton and yak’s meat. AT LATA SAT NE | 
la luk-sha tang tshak-sha yo. 
What is the price of a leg of mutton ? APT AG AS aac: 
RSA] | luk-sha ski-ling-la Kong Ka-tsho yim-pa? 
Two sh’o (7.e., five annas, four pies). RITA G AOS | la sko-to 
gums — Bun | “ 
Very well, I will buy a leg of mutton. QFE AEA Say 
FaPHS | O-na nge ski-ling chi nyo-ki-yin. 
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22. Buying a turquoise. 

Have you any turquoises for sale? BVA ARC ay Oe” 
QIN] khyd yu tshong-gyw yo-pe ? 

Yes, Sir. AUTRE | la yo. 

Have you any eos ones ? AIST ET AR ISI | yak-po yo-pe ? 

Yes, Sir; I have excellent ones. ATT NAT AAT AS’ OS | 
la ya-thak-chho yo. 

What is the price of this one? QRA AC AVAS AGA] divi 
Kong Ka-tsho yim-pa ? 

Three sang, Sir, (five rupees). AN SIL ASIST AS | la sang- 


sum yon. 


Tell the correct price. BRANT | ten-den lap. 


How much will you give, Sir? 3° amar may" ‘x : Ray" 
on ire, Sint RIT Har TA 
AN AIR ARO” | ku-sko-kyt ka-tsho sé-re nang-yong- 
nga? 


Make it ten trang-kas (two rupees, eight annas). om ae sa 
(35 |) trang-ka chu cht. 





L Lit. to be sold. 


2 aay Es" is added to many adjectives to denote very; e.g., FI 25 
very great. 

3 One sang = six trang-kas and one sh’o= one rupee, ten annas, 
eight pies. 

4 gqhanagaca is h. hon. of ®x'a" to give. The ordinary hon. is 
ae a 
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That price does not quite suit. Please give me a little more 
oom el mS epeeme afe ©, oLymome ° ° 
than that. BOARS Says" (SN) ACS (5) Fy 
ae aa ome es e < . - ” 
AS NA) aS SN Lees eer 
isa yong-nga min-du ; te-ne tok-tsa pa-ro-nang. 
Well, make it two sang (three rupees, five annas, four pies). 


FAT Cs Sa (351) ta o-na sang-to-cht. 

As you, Sir, give the order, I must sell it you for that. 
SrA SITA IIE ( a ) Kz SoA AC 
nay Rat (RAIA) |] Au-sKo-kyi ka-nang-nga yin-tsang 
tak-Ka-rang phii-go. 





| Hon. of We 

& AX'Q = to raise. 

3 Note that 4" is used instead of 43N° Soalso Yea)" = one sang. 
for three and more than three the ordinary numerals are used. 

4yera (agua) lit. to offer; therefore to give or sell to a 
superior. 
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ae 23. Buying silk. 

By a peutienis of the middle class (6th or 7th grade). 
G.=Gentleman. §. = Shopkeeper. 

G. (Coming to the door of the pane Is the merchant in ? 
ae: REI QA AGAIN Os” AIN| «tshong-pén-la sku 
yo-pe t 

8. Yes, = Please — oe aun | my GAINS 

| ABTA MAGA (AAT) la yo ; ku-sko ya chhip- 
gyu nang-go. 

S. (After G. has come in.) Please sit down. qqrIN AAA 


QES;Say (ASAT) | shu-den 7 a-go. 


G. Thank you. Have you got any silk of the best quality 
for making a dress? QIAN] BYACANS NAT WA" 
AT SANS STARE OS 2 aC Cal | les, khye-rang-la 
chhu-pa §o-ya ko-chhen ang-gi tang-po yo-pa nang-nge. 
S. Of what colour do you require it, Sir ? ATS SATS 
SRARATSATT (ARTE) AEAAGHE] le 
tshon-do kan-dre go-wa nang-gi yo tang. 
G. Have you any dark yellow? SAINT (NS) Oey 
AAR'CAT | nyuk-se yo-pa pang ? 
S. (Showing some.) Will this suit you, Sir? aay Sar 
QRS AT (A) AACA TAS | la di drik-ka nang-gt 


a-yo? 
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Buying silk —continued. 
G. = Gentleman. S.= Shopkeeper. 

G. That will do. What is the price? ROT AIS AIC'C” l 

~~ IX a ; 
BINARY aS WTA AAC'C' | tak-e yong-nga ; ya- 
kong Kka-tshé yim-pa nang-nga. 

§. The price, Sir, is four ngii-sang (six rupees, ten annas, 
eight pies). AIST AE'SEAAOAGNG | la kong 
ngu-sang shi-yin. 

G. Tell me the real price. WALA AYS | yang-trik sung. 

S. How much will you give, Sir ? a) maga mar aN aC” 
ay a AIAN "RAY aan QC | kuesko-kyi ja-Kong Ka- 


tsh0 sd-re nang-yong-nga ? 


G. Give it me for two sang (three rupees, five annas, four 


pies). QOS MAC | sang-to nang. 
S. I cannot give it you for that. Please give me two sang 
and five sh’o (four rupees, two annas, eight pies). 


FOPSAT SAGA AAAS S| AOA Gav ANN AN 
MAC SAAC | te-la tok-tsa bi nii-pa min-du ; sang- 
to sho-nga sé-re nang-ro-nang. 


na, 
G. Very well, then, that price will suit. ASIANA | (A"5) Ray 
AAC | les, o-na tak-Ke yong-nga. 


8. In future whatever you require, Sir, is here. QT ay 





t Ye-n' =willdo. So also when a servant is filling a glass, cup, etc., 


a Wen: | means that will do = bas in Hindustani. 
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Buying silk—continued. 


G.= Gentleman. S.=Shopkeeper. 

AIAAIN . ay” QAI” QR ay = ANS ° ry "mNaC' "RRA 
(AS:) 5 | sku-la ku-sko-la thung-kho ka-re yé-pa 
nang-nga de yo. 

G. Thank you. IfI require anything, I will get it here. 

SS aa es Se 1 : : 

BIAS | ATE GEG ALATA | les, gore omg 
na len-Kyt-yin. 

S. Thank you, Sir. AV AITATAT | la les. 

G. Good-day. QrAQnan | o-na sku-a. 


S. Thank you, Good-day, Sir. AP TANAT | ALAA SAS 
AAC" || 2a les, Ka-le chhip-gyu-nang. = 
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24. A small trader calls at a gentleman’s house with some 
wares, 


M.= Master. T.= Trader. S. = Servant. 

T. to S. Please ask if I may see the master. [° y NAF ay 
ASL AATAT GRATIS | nga Liadiila ha chhok- 
ka shu-ro-nang. 

S.to T. Very good. RIRIATAT] les. 

8. to M. A trader wants to know if he may see you, Sir. 
SOE SATA NAF AISA ST TETAS tshong-pa 
cht kun-diin-la cha-chhok-ka sku-ki-du. 

M. to S. Very well, let him come in. ar] GATSN (a5 I 


wong sho chr. 


8. to Z. The merchant may come in. BORG LAST AT 
Sy AI | tshong-pon kun-diin-la phe-chhok-ka. 


(Then the trader comes in before the master of the house, 
takes off his hat, bows, and puts out his tongue according to 


the regular salutation.) 


Ww e 
M. to T. The merchant has arrived. Sit down. Wy] ac 
—_ A oe 
RAFI SS | S| ya tshong-pon le-chung ; do. 
T. to M. Thank you, Sir. AVATSTAT | la les. 
M: to S. Pour out some tea for the merchant. SOAS AE 


tshong-pon la cha lu. 
a" | 9-P 
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A small trader calls at a gentleman’s house—continued. 


M.= Master. T.= Trader. S.= Servant. 

M. to T. What have you got for sale ? cay ay Clistay OIE | 
tshong-gyu ka-re khe yo ? 

T. to M. I have brought some turquoises to show you. ae 
A SA z5) g a Qax OS | gii-yu chem-phe sku- gyu 
khe y6. 

M. to T. (picking up a turquoise.) What is the price of this 

one? AAA (ARAN) AR AT Se lg cI | de kong ka- 
tsho yim-pa ? 

T. to M. Sir, the price of this one is three sang (five rupees). 
ARIAT] SIGAT (ARIAT) RESISTOR | 1a, de Fong 
sang-sum yin. 


M. to T. Tell the real price. AIR SAT AIT | yang-tr lap. 
T. to M. How much will Your Honour give ? mt TARTAN Mat 
ay BF malay RAVAGE’ ACE | ku-sko- sey ka-tsho so-re 


nang yong-nga ? 
M. to T. Make it one sang and five sh’o (two rupees, eight 
annas). ARAL a a gar (95°) | sang-Kang sko-nga 
ch. 
T. to M. Please give me two sang (three rupees, five annas, 
four pies). C'S RAPA TAR SANS AAG | sang- 
fo s0-re nang-ro-nang. 


M. to T. Very well, I will. a FCC | o-na yong-nga. 
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A small trader calls at a gentleman’s house—continued. 
M.= Master. T.= Trader. S. = Servant. 
M. to T. Now-a-days is the business of yes traders fairly 


good ? FRC RV aR NS AV Se NA’ Q sags AIA | 
te-ring-sang khye tshong-pa-tsho-latshong au- -tse duk-Ke? 


T. to M. Yes, fairly good. QUAN RAIA ix AQAA] la, ga-ro- 
du. ® 
M. to T. In future if I want anything, I will send word to 


you to bring it. MIQaTOrARTgS ATS WS AA 55 ey 
Says oc" (AIC) AAS | sku-la kho-cKke ka-re yo- 
wa khe-sho ge len tang-gi-yin. 

7. to M. Thank you, Sir. APA | lu les. 

M. to T. Take tea, don’t be in a hurry. . "AIA E’ age | aay 
aN 35] a-le cha- thung, trel-la ae -che. 

T. to M. Thank you, Sir, I won’t have any more (tea). 
AAT AAAS | QryA4 | la thu-chhe, sku-ki-men. 

M. to T. Have another cup. AICARC’] kang thung. | 

~~ 

T. to M. No more, thank you, Sir. AITTAT SS | OTRAS | la- 
men, la-men. : 

M. to T. Very well. Qanoe J] o-na yong-nga. 


_ (Then the trader makes the same salutation as at entering 


and goes out.) 
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25. Deciding a dispute. 


Which is the complainant ? PIG GNA TAS | nyen-shu 


sku-khen su re. 


Which is the accused ? FrSay ars | khap-the su re. 


Put the witnesses outside. I will call them in presently 
one by one. RID ET ITA ASA S| 35 )| a1 
RAGLAN AL AGE (IGE) AAG] Porsrpo ohh 
lo-la dé-cki ; sKu-la re-re che-ne ke-tang-gi-yin. 

What is your complaint ? 55 Ay: zm q a ne cy] khy@ ka-re 
shu-gyu yo-pa ? 

Yesterday evening a Tibetan named Wang-dii beat me in the 
bazaar without any reason. AIRC AAC NAY a Ey 
RAC ASST SS ARAN EAT ATS GAS eT ARCS 
go] dang-gong throm-la j6-pa wang-du e-khen-Kyi 
nga ton-ta tsa-ne me-pa dung chung. 

He would not (i. would not know to) beat you without 
some reason. What actually UEDPERSS | ? (Lit. What 


is itt) BSAA RRTe AAG re Far harRS | Fy 
= "RA khy6 tén-ta tsa-ne me-pa dung shing-gi ma-re. 


te Ka-re re ? 


He was coming drunk down (the hill), and I was going up. 





i Kana S-aN'Qs'u is an adverb and as usual takes the adjectival 
form. 
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When he reached me he assaulted me. kates) dat" 
BRAC ATAST] CWS AATAS] ER -gerggasr 
EVAR A RAAT SC | kho ra-si-ne ma yong-gi du, nga ya 
dro-kt Geos tsa-la lep-pa tang nga dung cKung. 
(To the accused.) Why did you beat him? (Lit. What is the 
meaning of beating by you ? By Ray aC a" ax aay 
By A'S | khyo-re dung-we tén-ta Ka-re re 2 


Yesterday I drank a little beer! at a friend’s house, and con- 


sequently I have no idea what I did. RAN" AY c’ Za 
ea asap ay zal" BO aay SASAT AgRarC 
) Rg ar" ap R ger OF gaat af AQHA 


= -sa nga-re ga-po nye-po chik-ki tsa-la ~chhang ~tok- 
tsa-chi thung-nga yim-pe Ka-re cke yO tsa-ne sku-gyu 
min-du. 


You must pay a fine of five rupees ; in default (lit. 1f that does 
not happen) I shall send you to jail for a week. Bix” 


Taser ry qr 5 sy" ge x a5 ZIRT aay as5 oy 
AST (ABT ) ar As I gor-mo nga nye-pa drup te 


ma chung na diin-thra chi tsdn-la chuk-kt-yin. 








1 Beer is brewed from barley in Tibet, and from marwa (eleusine 
coracana) in Darjeeling and Sikkim. 
2 aN’ here means because. 


3 ga'a means lit. to accomplish, and is used sometimes in the sense 


of to give, to procure. 
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26. Paying a visit. 


V.= Visitor. H.= Host. 


V. How do you do? AQIS AGAIN AIR ABA Oc | 
~ 
ku-sho sku-den ja yo-pa ? 
H. Very well. Please come in and sit down. OUTST OE | 


WRARTYABE | AGATA] 12 9 yo 
chhip-gyu-nang, shu-den-ja. 
H, (¢o servant) Give this gentleman some tea. ay SIGnIAT ay 


aN EVGA] Aucsho la s6-ja shi 
H. (to visitor) I never meet you now-a-days. Q4AQ’WN’ “Say A 
aIeayS NAN "RIRAY SY a= | par-lam-chi ku-sko ma-ne 


je-ma-chung. 


V. That is so. I have been a bit worried by some work 
lately, and so have been unable to call on you. AA” 


AADAC | AR lst Sa Jar IAS” HA Say Aya 
q Sy aN | ka-nang-rang, par-lam-chi trel- 


yong de sa chik-kt char- oye ma-ne ma- nae 


1 Lit.—Ave you seated, Sir ? 
2 Int.--Yes. 
3 QR AH SA a literary word. The ordinary colloquial word would be 


@2n'Nc° In conversation between gentlemen a good many literary 
words are: used. 


$ Or Sav 


4 3a = business, 4Q4'a' (literary word) = to agitate. 
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Paying a visit—continued. 
V.= Visitor. H.= Host. 

H. You have now come from your house I suppose. ve 
TES TANARIS ARES (A) TRARY ton-de 
Sim-sha ne chhip-gyu nang-nga yin dro. 

V. Yes, after finishing my committee work I have come 
straight here. CAS | BHAA Nar AST ASSIS 
aay (QE'S') GEL" (5) NG] la yin hlen-gye 
tré-ne lam-sang de cha-ra-yin. 


H. Well, stay here to-day and take it easy. aan a m 
~ 


BS BY AAR S80 IQA AR ETT AAT (ARS )| 
O-na te-ring ku hlo-hlé nang-ne sku-denya go. 


V. Many thanks. Ay aANal || 24 les. 


t ga gv eqn =a place where officials attend for work = cut- 


chery, committee-room, etc. 
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27. The same continued. 


V. Now the night is far advanced; I must be going, 
oe ere me epee rem ere mm xterm mene miei: 
Vs Sa EN 
ta to-gong chhi-po chi-kyi-du ; gong-pa sku-go. 
H. Very well,, you must come and see me sometimes, when 


free from work. AY AIT | QUA ACA AS AICAT 
ar Aa aAC SAT ( aaa ) | la les, thuk-sang thuk- 
sang la abo nang-go. 

V. Many thanks. You too must come and see me when you 
are not busy. AY AIAISIAY | ST SERIA SISSON" 
TRACES grasa sy AAS a (RAN) | 
la les, ku-sko yang thu-tre me-pe gang-la nye tsa-la 
chhip-gyu nang-go. 


H. Well, Good-bye. FS] GY QR ay ABR SAT (ARIST) 
ta ka-le chhip-gyu nang-go. 

V. Good-bye. AVAITAT | SPTAGART STAR | la les, 
ka-le sKu-den-ja. 





1 Int. I must ask for leave. 

2 SUV Nee gqrncay Hon. for HENAN HAZEN’ 

3 Hon. for qara: 

¢ arama’ | Note the different senses in which this very frequent 


expression is used, e.g., “ Thank you,” ‘“ Yes,” “ Very well,” etc. Here 
no translation is necessary. 
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b> 


8. Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official. (Conversation 
about Trbet.) 


T. = Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 

How do you do? AY RIAN AQSIAT IRF ARAT DIS 2] 
kay sho shia yO-pa ? 

Very well. Welcome. ANAS | YATRA AC AC | 
la yo, chha-phe nang- chung. 

. (Polite reply.) ANAS | la yi. 

. Please sit down. S)"S)a5 ay" "5G" ku-sk 

AP RSG IIT AE | kesh 
shu-den-ja. 
. Thank you. AP ATATA | la les. 


r 


mS 


ra 


oy 


mS 


HE. (to his servant.) Offer the gentleman some tea. 
AION Ac ‘ay’ RAYE" All ku-skKo-la sé-ja shi. 
ay IGRI ArSNTATE GAN! 
In what t of Tibet do you live? ci Ama oR" i 
at part of 11 - mA ay 
AQAA TNT AAS | hu-sko p0-la sku-den 
ja-sa ka-pa re. 
I live in Lhasa. CR Saray ares | nga dé-sa hla-sa 
la yin. 
f. What Government post do you hold ? ay oarTS) “qyac’ 
~) ) 
By ATMS SAT A AC SYA AI ku-sKo skung-gt chha- 


le ka-re nan-gi yo-pa ? 


Ss) 


| 


es 


I am a Tsi-pén (i.e. in charge of an accounts office). 
14 
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Recewing a visit from a Tibetan Official—continued. 


T.= Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 
CD RATA LS STA AMARTH | nga tsi-pon-kyt le- 
ka chi-kyi-yo. 
H. What work do you have to do as a 'I'si-p6n ? 3 AIGaISY 


Bar S8A A Gay ar ap R aE ARLE] lato 
tst-pon-kyt chha-le Ka-re Nang-go-re. 
T. We have a lot of work to do in connection with the ac- 


counts of the Government revenues and the like. 
ewe, gneve ‘owes BE prs v= 
ANA O'S IQS TATA FAA APTANA Cy" SIO") 
Sy SAAT AS la ngan-tsho shung-gt bap-kyi tsi-le 
la-sok-pa mang-po che go-hyt-yo. 
HE. Now-a-days who exercises supreme power in Tibet? 
RENE BA A) gYTEP STAI AY ONG ETA | coring 
sang po-kyi gye-po sii nang-gr yo-wa-re 7 


T. The Dalai Lama has taken up the secular and spiritual 


Government, and exercises the supreme power. 
AAT AAA ASAT S AST aA AIS SAN NS GST FT 
Sasa Fey TSAI (AN) AR] bya 


gon Rim-po-chhe-kv gye-st chho-st ske-ne kyam-gon 
Rim-po-chhe-ki nang-nga-re. 


E. I see. Is Tibet a very large country ? OV QTATAT | AR 
AINE sy BA ETOCS | la les, 6 lung-pa gya-chhem- 
po yong-nge. 
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Recewing a visit from a Tibetan Offcial—. continued. 
T. = Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 
7 f iddlj . e se eeaspeae 1 la 
Tf. It is of middling size. AAI WA 3 AS £] OA | la aw 
tse dra-po yo. 
£. Which is the pleasantest part of Tibet ? a a5 rear 
ATTY TAC | po kyt kyil ne ka-pa tro-wa-yong ? 
Lhasa is about the pleasantest. ASMP AS | 


tok-tsa hle-sa tro-wa yong. 


ee 


H. I see. ‘Tibet must be, I fancy, a nice country. 
AVANT | Jar AAR’ A Ay eR cy ar e755 | 
la les, che-na po te yak-po yo-pa yim-pa-re. 

7. Now I must be going for to-day. FY ACSAATAG 
ay ANS | ta te-ring gong-pa sku-ki-yin. 

E. Won't you stay a little longer ? “ay sAQIN ah) EAT 
ARIA | | tok-tsa sku-den ja-go. 

T. To-day I have some work todo, soI must be going. I will 
call on you later on. FACTORY SAS SAAT 
arg sy NG | AQT NASA AT NG | te-ring nga trel-la 
tok-tsa yO gong-pa sku-ki-yin ; sku-la char-kyi-yin. 

E. Very good. You must come and see me when you are 


Ae huey, ararsr’ | ga Raa ae ay" ca: 





| He means that it is very large, but it is not considered etiquette 
among Tibetan gentlemen to praise one’s own possessions, not even 


one’s own country. 
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Receiving a visit from a Tibetan Official—continued. 


T.= Tibetan. EH. = Englishman. 
SF NAST ATTICA | la les, thuk-trel me-pe gang 
la nge tsa-la chhip-gyu nang-go. 
T. Many thanks. Well, good-bye. AY ATTA | a 5 a ay 
AQAA ART AE | lu les, o-na ka-le sku-den-ja. 
E.. Good-bye, then. AP OUTS | ATTA HAS l la- 
les, Ka-le chhip-gyw nang. 7 
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29, The same continued (discussing travelling arrangements). 
T.= Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 


f. According to Tibetan custom when a gentleman goes on 
a journey does he give all his servants ponies to ride? 


| 

a ea ee eee a 

| AAT) QA ayarars ig SP Saar aay aC (AA’) 

| BR aN QAR Ae pray Saye] AR NC Cal] 
po-kyt luk-sd la pom-po chho-phe nang-nge gang-la 
skap-chhi gang-kha la chhik-pa nang-yong nge ? 

T. Yes, he provides them all with ponies. AR aE AS 
mae A | Ja gang-kha la ta nang-yong. 

E. After what manner do they proceed on their journey ? 
Qa ayes’ (AQ) AS A Ay ARNT Ada ay 
AACA | chhip-gyu nang-nge gany-la Kan-dre-ge 
chhip-gyu nang-yong ? 

f. He puts half in front of him and half behind him, and 
rides himself in the middle. @AAT 2 35 "1 'N9" ay 
BRET (8) BRB | BEM AIQAT ot AIReT Ay 
(BETA) AE ASTRA ARH eras GAIA 
WC" | skap-chhi chhe-ka ngen-la tong-nga nang-yong ; 
chhe-ka skuk-la shok-ka-nang-ne pom-po kytl-la chhip- 


gyu nang-yong. 
#. I understand. Do all the servants travel with their 
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The same continued (discussing travelling arrange- 
ments)—continued. 


T. = Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 

9 ° eae ieee aes . . S, 
master! APAINIAY AY] AAG AAR BA Je QA | 
AOAC | la les; pom-po tang hlen-gye 
skap-chhi gang-kha phe yong-nga ? 


T. He sends his butler and cook on ahead; then after his 
muleteers have started, he starts himself with his 


servants in single file. EJS ASR xy AC ay Ba" 
aySar SAAR ay q5S Cc’ a ) age day Sag 
ar Raye Qa as" x Q) aC Fac" Qasr zy stag R 
RAG AAR BA AN SITASIN ASAT Far QS gy 
AISCAIS | la nyer-pa tang ma-chhen nyi ngen-dré la 


tong-nga nany-ne te-t-skuk-la tre-pa chhin tshar-ra 
tang te-cKing skap-chhi gang-kha pom-po tang hlen- 
gye chhip-ra drik-ne chhip-gyu nang-yong. 


EH. To do what does he send the butler and cook on ahead? 
SPAT SAM ATR SHAPE (5) 
mage ¢A”) RAI nyer-pa tang ma-chhen nyt ngen- 
la Ka-re che-la tong-nga nang-nga-re. 


T. He sends the two servants in advance in order to have 
things ready and prepare food before he arrives. 


BE IAI GATT SAG ABA ATSC AIC OT ROT 
RG THC Aa aS Ta SS (a) a inn 
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The same continued (discussing travelling arrange- 
ments).— continued. 
T.= Tibetan. E. = Englishman. 
(a) RA | ngen-dré nyi-po pom-po chhip-gyu ma 
nang kong-la phep-drik shu-wa tang she-la $0-wa 


tong-nga nang-nga re. 


E. I understand. ao aramnaral i wong, la les. 
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30. The same continued (discussing the agricultural and 
mineral products of Trbet). 
T. = Tibetan. HE. = Englishman. 

E. What crops are grown in Tibet ? AAAS oy Na gap ay 
AAAS la p6-la tén-tho Ka-re kye-yong ? 

f. In Tibet itself, wheat, barley, peas and mustard are the 
chief crops. In Kong-po maize, buck- wheat and vari- 
ous other crops grow. Kong-po is warmer than 


Lhasa. Besides bamboos, apricots, apples, walnuts, 


and all kinds of food are grown. QS AR Scop sy 
SAV AIA, (tren) RINT AEA SIR QaRY Ba BOE 
Me earmaearscag (gH) arrears Fyy 
~e Nw RR me 
BAAN AS | BATAINTC SY AVA | yo (3) 
~~? -) 
a’ e ay rr: + x’ | e e Carne’ la 56 
FE PNT TG RATSN ICA H RE] lap 
rang-la tro ne tren sum tang pe-Kang shuk-chhe-wa 
kye-yong ; kong-po la ken-dzom tang trau la-sok-pa 
tén-tho na-tsho kye-yong ; hla-sa le kong-po tro-ki-re ; 
nyung-ma tang kham-pu ku-shu tar-ka Se Kang-yang 
kye-yong. 
E. I see. How many days’ journey is it from Lhasa to 


Kong-po? aVOIRIer ai] grergarmye Pax ar gay at 
ASS TATRA | la les, hla-sa ne kong-po pa-la shak- 


ma ka-tsho-kyt sa re? 





1 aga is often used colloquially for 4a 
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The same continued (discussing the agricultural and mineral 
products of Tibet)—continued. 
T.= Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 
T. One reaches Upper Kong-po in fifteen days. To Lower 
Kong-po the journey takes one month. QTR 


THON GH AS BAY QA AS | ma SS ax ya ay 
my Say aara XQ’ RRS i) 25 | la kong-t6 la sKak-ma chié- 


nga la phe-hyt-re ; kong-me par-tu da-wa chi tsam phe 
go-kyt-re. 


B. Is wood plentiful in Tibet? Aaa ARamey AS car 
QA | po-la shing be-po yong-nge-la ? 

T. There is a certain amount of wood; but for fires cattle- 
dung is mostly used. AYEAY” ACSA 3° Ie sq 
SoH WATT (FT) AT (AT) AC] 
la shing tok-tsa yong-te shuk-chhe-wa me tong-ya la 
cho-wa bi yong. 

E. Are gold, silver and coal to be had in Tibet by mining ? 
AF araNA ACA CAN Saray Far QAR ay AC’ CAT 
QIN | po-la ser tang ngti do-sd sa-ne don-gyu yong- 
nye la ? 

T. Yes, in Tibet itself gold, silver and coal are to be had by 





1 Note method of describing the upper and lower parts of a country. 
It is often used. 
2 a%a- In conversation between ordinary people 954 is used, but 


the higher classes affect literary forms in their conversation. 
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The same continued (discussing the agricultural and mineral 
products of Tibet)—continued. 
T. = Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 
mining, but it is not customary to mine for them. 
AITAS RCrarsyls SCS care aay AAG a Oo 5: 
aaa nIQ QAI’ Ray a we” | la pO rang-la ser tang 
ngtt do-sd dén-gyu yong-te din-pe luk-sd mi-yong. 
. Is that so? What harm is there in mining ? AYA | 
ANAS Seay Ue yang ee enmee 
nang-nga la kyin ka-re yo-waere. 


T. If they are mined the soil-essence of the country is 
damaged, and good crops are not produced. alyay 


DAFF AS AA AAG, SAN AS | BRAT WC WTA 
yar AS \| la ; ton-na lung-pe sa-chii nyam-kyrre ; 
ton-tho yang yak-po kye-kyi ma-re. 


1 A prevalent Tibetan idea. 
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31. A visit to the Dalai Lama by a Tibetan General (De-pén). 
T.= Tibetan. E.= Englishman. 


HE. In Tibet when a general goes to pay his respects to the 
Dalai Lama, what does he have to do ? AR Or nar 


ary Ag BA BY AR SIR AAG "AY AISAIAN 

SYREN AY ( *") Wax'x" (4) BAC A ATARS 

Nee BRIAN Ty RA OITA | po-la kyam-gin Rim-po-chhe 
kum-diin-la De-pin ku-sko chi je-ka char-ra nang-na 
kan-dre nang go-kyi-re la. 

T. After sitting for a while in the ante-room, the chief droé- 
nyer! says to him, “ You can come.” After poing 
up, he must make three obeisances’; offer the Dalai 
Lama a ceremonial scarf, take off his hat, and ask for 


Pee OP Se Ac) oe) SG a 
QESTIN AAT ANTASS "STAT ART 5 KE ay 
= SR F Ber] wa Rese £1 SCA SET WET 
QBS nial SAT NIST RAAT OY SEAN 
one R(T) CSN LM (25) §0Z5T 
1 An official of the fourth grade. Under him in the Dalai Lama’s. 
household are eight dr6é-nyers, who are fifth grade. All nine are 
monks. Besides these there are four dré-nyers, one for each Shap-pe,. 


these dré-nyers being laymen and of sixth grade. 
2 Knees and forehead touch the ground at each obeisance. 
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A visit to the Dalai Lama by a Tibetan General 
(De-pon)—continued. 

RSCG TASS TAS | sim-chhung guksla tok-tsa 
sku-den ja-ne te-ne drin-nyer chhem-po chhip-gyu- 
nang chhok-ka ka-nang-yong ; yar-phep-pa tang ku- 
chha swm tshe-ra nang-ne kyam-gon Rim-po-chhe la 
je-dar bii-ra-nang- ne wu-ska pi-ne chhak-wang sku-wa 
nang go-kyt-re. 

Then a silk cushion is placed below the throne. The De- 


pon having sat down on it, tea is brought. naar 
SQ BANS QIN TET HAY 
AAR arate SE A PRIS! AQIS SIS QERT 
BYR (A) ACAI AST ABO] te-ne 
skuk-thri sham te shuk-den He-tha. chi kyon-yong : tet 
gang la De-pon hu-sko skuk-den ja tshar-ra-tang, s80- 
cha chhip-gyu nang-yong. 


After tea has been offered to the Dalai Lama, some is laid 
before the De-pin. AIS" RINT ATS ON nyatay" & 
Day (ABT) TET SR aA SER AY ARR A 
AINIATE@ TARO | Kyam-gon Rim-po-chhe la si- 
cha kya trup-pa tang De-pon ku-sko la s6-cha shu-wa 


nang-yong. 








| Note the hon. given to the verb by which the tea of the Dalai 
Lama is brought in. It is not used in similar cases for officials even 
of high rank. 
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A visit to the Dalai Lama by a Tibetan General 
(De-yin)—-continued. 


After that rice-pudding is brought. a ; a5 "ay: Aa@s 
AQT AIA Say AST HAIL AC | te-7 shuk-la shen- 
dre dre-st chhip-gyu Maneaoue: 

Then after this has been offered to the Dalai Lama, and to 


the De-pén, the Dalai Lama inquires after his health 
saying “ ‘T’sha-rong De-pén, are you in good health ?” 
FANG YI yay (ART) TETAS 
RRR SSA ENA G TARR AAT SATS Fy 
THAME” (QR) SS (A) SRC 
BIA SAA ASIN TS EF AE Ray AIR AISA’ I 
te-ne Kyam-yon Buk la kya trup-pa tang De-pon ku- 
sKo la sKu-wa nang-ne kyam-gin Rim-po-chhe-ne tsham- 
trt nang-nga la Tsha-rong De-pin §uk-po de-po chung- 
nge ka-nang-yong. 


! Made of rice, butter and sugar. 

2 Lit. “Inner or real protector.” 

8 Int. “ Intermediate question,” 1.e., the first question of the new in- 
terview some time having elapsed since the last. 
_* The family name or surname of the De-pén, with estates in the 
U province. 
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32. Diplomatic intercourse, hon. 


The British Government is not responsible. aga alQe ay 
Aaa" Sy AS eran | im-shung-la thu-kha yo-wa 


ma re. 


It will be a source of friction. ARAY : "CATS, 
thruk-ske kyen yong-gi-re. e" o ” | : | 

Our subjects will refuse to pay taxes or obey the laws. 
CEQA NS TAA Azar gar SOS | NST Oe 
ARR AAC | ngan-tsho ma-ser-kyt thre je thug ma- 
yong ; thrim yang khye-mi-yong. 

It is probably not finally decided. AR’ RO" ca x5 EY AR] 
Be-ranyg nge me-pa dra. 

It will be referred for equitable adjustment. AAR AS’ 
ae WOK q a a ] Dra-trang-par-dum yong-ngu 
shu-Kt-re. 


The British Government desire to maintain amicable rela- 

tions with other governments. 571g ANAT’ aye 

| imag ee oe aaa 

or AIGA AS A ae NGS AIG AAG Re 

ORE AS | in-skung-gt gye-khap sken tang thiin-lam 
yong-nye thuk-dd nang-gr yo-wa-re. 


They will make every endeavour to pick a quarrel with the 
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nS xv 
; ‘Me gargs: Lond: au ‘ 
Sil HANA] a4 SAAC] = khon-tsho  f6-skung-la 
nye ko-gyt thap kang-thup cKe-yong. 

Although China is divided into parties, she can raise soldiers 

to meet aggression on her territory. YT ACS TA 
New ne O ~ 
° ay" e "UNCAY'AY AS c* ° RN ° e ° ey’ 
FTIR FACT Fara ge gy sss yor g 
WAC] gya-na nang-tsa kha-kha cKe de-na-yang, so-s0 
sa-cha sung-gyu mak-ma hii-thus-yong. 

It will be difficult for us to hold out much longer, for you 
know how much more powerful the one nation is than 
the other (dit, the great difference in the extent of 
the power of the two nations). ARRAY ARAN an 
AGH AN AT YSN SANS AS GAT ST AT ART 
RAC a5 2c: ‘arerr smiges ie Spies 
NF SOC SAN HY ACL TT TTA TIA MT 34 AOC 
AY AA | gong-ngak nang-skin gye-khap nyt-po top 
chhe-chhung he-bak chhem-po shor-wa ym-tsang ngan- 
tsho gytin-ring kak thup-pa ka-le-chhem-po yong-gi-re. 


I fear that serious complications may arise, for the majority 
of the people are already beginning to complain of 


the situation. HY ZY SX Alay Mana: aay AUAT 
SNS BAAS IT ANT FIG AE AG EHS 
BH ATR | mt phe-chhe le-ha di-i S0-la te-ne tan-da- 
ne Ie-sho-Kyi-du ; ge-kyon Kang-men yong-nyen chhem- 


po-1e. 
I shall be held responsible if the negotiations fail. ATA” 
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AA AF HAA ICT AINA AGA A RAT Cape: 
Ay | ka-mon ton-min ma-chung-na ma-ckung ma- 
thii-pe kha nga-la yong-gi-re. 

Our government has no aim other than the maintenance of 
the status quo. RS A aQR ay Qa ARS BTS 
Byes es a a eee 
LOFTS RS | ngan-tsho skwny-gt — thung-do-la 


chhap-si ngon-yo rangyja skak-gyu ma-to sken-kyt 
gony-pa yo-wa na-re. 





GU MV AY 21 Gl] ql meas “\ af cB A RR 78 5 3H 
FFF H DIDIOING LO QEIR 
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